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No. 6,004. | WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1924, [7 xumsearan. |} PRICE. . GD. 
—— The Bill for the Nationalizati f Mi 1 Mi = 
r nen 1e Hill for the Nationalization of Mines and Minerals 
ce PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. was defeated on the Second Reading in the House of 
8 PAGE | Commons on Friday, May 16th. The debate was par- 
F s0ULD MR. BALDWIN RESIGN ? eer interesting, because this was the first time 
J ST. LOE STRACHEY) .. .. 828 t _ the a of nationalization had been raised by the 
a present Government. The Bill, however, did not prepose 
4 cee RZ nationalization in the ordinary sense. The scheme was to 
\ ie New France .. a ue .. g29| create a Mining Council of twenty-one members, ten of 
( Political Notes .. 830 whom, and the President, would be nominated by the 
@ Seven —_ . Mental Tests (Ernest G. Clarke) . aa Government and ten of whom would be nominated by the 
(3 — ae eae ee i Miners’ Federation. All the mines and minerals would 
\ Tus ENGLISH-SPEAKING WorLD (Evel; n Wrench) 833 | be purchased by this Mining Council with public money, 
M Tue THEATRE fo —— a the Playhouse. The ~ and then the Council would manage the mines with the 
rN Stage Soc iety (atten Armstrong) — %%* | help of District Mining Councils, each consisting of ten 
%  Bycsic—Strauss in Perspective (Edward Sackville West) 835°| members, in the various areas. Half of the members 
S \currecTURAL Notes—British Empire Exhibition, of these local Councils would be appointed by the Crown 
A Wembley.—II. Some of the Sialls (Lord Gerald | and half by the Miners’ Federation. There would be 
fe, Wellesley) . “ + compensation for property compulsorily acquired, but 
r} DITOR— , 
i Mir end Crime (Dr. John Warnock) . “i for royalties, - ; 
Ni The Irish Boundary and the Childers ro (V inde x) 837 ¥ * * 7 
4 The Irish Treaty (Mr. Haigh A. MacCartan) «x SF 
N Mr. Baldwin and His Horiorary Office (Mr. E. T. Mr. Lloyd George, who was in his best form, riddled 
Ms Hargraves) Jie: 838 | the Bill through and through. He showed that its 
i The Industrial Ash- Heaps (Mr. St. John Ervine) ; 838 principle was not Socialism but Syndicalism. The 
y Porrrey—Constantine is Shown the Cross (Herbert FE. ., | Council, dominated by the miners, would have the 
| Palmer) si = ‘ 839 Hiei gies ‘ j ; 
Ni control of wages, prices and distribution, including the 
j) 4 BOOK OF THE MOMENT— private sale and the export of coal. The right to strike 
, Cleopatra (J. St. Loe Strachey) ° ee -+ 840] would be preserved, and the losses on working the 
5 Booxs— : mines would have to be paid out of public money. On 
; The Stalls from the Gallery (Humbert Wolfe) .. 842) the other hand, any profits would go back into the 
4 IfNo Catastrophe Happens .. cn . 842 | . se ace : é ae 
) Mr. Yeats and the "Nineties (Hugh IA. Fausset) 844 | industry. The Bill proposed, in short, to run the mining 
iin industry for the benefit of the miners without a thought 
) The Way of the Wicked (L. P. Hartley) .. : 845 | for the rest of the country. Mr. Lloyd George produced 
. Puunce—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE a copy of the Daily Herald and said that it contained 
d The Outlook (Arthur W. Kiddy) ea .. 846] an article by Mr. Sidney Webb entitled “ The Black 
: Tiger,” by which Mr. Webb meant a capitalist-controlled 
| EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICES: Trust, The Bill also propose da Trust ; the only 
; z : difference was that the tiger was red. Why could not 
| 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. Mr. Webb protect the country against this fierce animal ? 
| oe - * * * * 
+ ro , om + r There was no serious attempt to answer Mr. Lloyd 
NEW Ss OF I HE WEEK. George’s criticism. The eat of Mr. Shinwell, the 
—_— 7 Minister of Mines, was particularly poor. Although all 
SETTLEMENT of the mining dispute followed | the Labour speakers were in favour of the Bill, the 
41 quickly upon the issue of Lord Buckmaster’s Report. | Government did not father it, because they knew, of 
lord Buckmaster’s opinion that employers and men were | course, that they had no mandate and could not possibly 
so nearly agreed that a brief further discussion would | force it through. In the division 168 voted for the 
bring peace turned out to be sound and shrewd. On | Bill and 264 against—a majority of ninety-six. The fact 
Thursday, May 15th, the Miners’ Negotiating Com- | that this ill-conceived measure has been so easily dis- 
mittee accepted the owners’ revised offer, which pro- | posed of will not, we hope, tempt Unionists to think 
posed a minimum percentage of 834 per cent. (an| that a real settlement of the mining problem can be, 
increase of 134 per cent.), with a substantial improve- | or ought to be, postponed. We are much attracted 
This arrange- | by Mr. MeNair’s proposal, which is that the State should 


ment in the men’s proportion of profits. 
ment has yet to be ratified, but it is generally expected 
that there will be no objection at the Delegates’ Con- | 
ference to be held in May 29th. If there | 
had been a fresh deadlock the negotiations the 
Government would have had to redeem their pledge to 
introduce Wage Bill—a pledge from which 
they are 
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no doubt glad to be released. 
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the royalties and that State Commissioners should 
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would be a representative National Mining Board, and 
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management, 
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The Government’s Housing Scheme will probably be 
introduced as a Bill next week. The more it is examined 
the more criticism it provokes. As we recorded last week, 
the £6 subsidy for twenty years is to be raised to £9 
for forty years, and the local authorities are to be asked 
to provide a subsidy of £4 10s. The building trade 
will be given security for fifteen years. We admit that 
definite arrangements covering a long period are 
necessary, but in our judgment the chief cause for 
criticism is that a huge public expenditure is to be 
undertaken without any adequate guarantee cither 
that there will be economy or that the houses in sufficient 
numbers will really be produced. The shortage of 
houses causes ghastly conditions in many districts, and 
when we contemplate the very small increase of man- 
power to which the building unions will consent, we 
feel very much as people would feel if the lifeboat crew 
refused to go out when a ship was being wrecked under 


their eyes. 


* * * * 


Although the building trade gets its fifteen years of 
safety, we cannot see that there is anything to prevent 
the local authorities from withdrawing whenever they 


please. Some of the details of the scheme are extremely 
confused. It is reported that the trade insists that all 


the material used must be produced at home ; the local 
authorities, on the other hand, insist (as is natural 
enough, since they have their eye on the rates and on 
the protests of ratepayers) that materials shall be 
bought in the cheapest market. It is an ominous sign 
that during the past three weeks the cost of building 
has risen rapidly. According to figures given in the 
Morning Post of Monday, the average cost of a working- 
class house, such as the Ministry of Health approves, 
was in January £386, in February £389, in March £416 
and in April £425, but this month tenders have been 
received of over £500, and in some cases nearly £600. 
a * ea x 

The Second Reading of the Unemployed Insurance 
Bill, moved by Mr. Shaw in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, was carried without a division. It was evident 
from the debate on this highly controversial measure 
that most Members desired to reserve a final judgment 
till it was seen how the Bill might be reshaped in Com- 
mittee. One of the main objects of the Bill is to do away 
with the present gap in the payment of benefits. It is 
provided that an unemployed man shall be able to draw 
payments all the year round, and the payments are 
increased from 15s. to 18s. a week for a man, and from 
12s. to 15s. fora woman. Mr. Shaw optimistically argued 
that the increased payments could be made without 
increased contributions, though it is admitted that the 
total cost of unemployment insurance will be increased 
by about £7,000,000. The Bill also provides unemploy- 
ment pay for children between the ages of 14 and 16. 
Hitherto we had thought that the Labour Party was 
sincere in its proposal to increase the age of compulsory 
education, but this Bill provokes serious doubts. Of all 
the controversial provisions in the Bill, perhaps the 
most controversial is that which provides payment for 
workers who are out of work as the result of a strike, 
though not themselves strikers. 


* * * * 


As our readers know, we are all for insurance, and we 


dream of that ideal scheme which will insure every 
worker against all the changes and chances of life. Un- 


employment will be only a single incident against which 
protection will be afforded. But the danger of the 
present Bill is that attention will be diverted from what 





that there would be about a million unemployed dys: 
the whole of the next year. The Bill, in fact ‘is {tg 
ably like a confession of failure after all the — 
that were made about “ ending unemployment” a 
Shaw quietly faced the prospect of having about 8 
men permanently out of work! We must sec an mn 
be done in the Committee stage. At present the @ = 
ment are doing precisely what they used to firms 
would not do—offering maintenance instead of ag 
* * ca * 





M. Herriot, the most likely successor to the F 
Premiership, made a most interesting statement 7 
Jules Sauerwein (who, our readers will recall, onthe: 
so able a defence of M. Poincaré to the Spectator " 
March 22nd), which was published in Monday’s =the 
M. Herriot began by saying :— a 


“La politique extérieure est l’essentiel. ; 
parler de réduire nos charges militaires ou financi 
mis la France 4 l’aise par rapport & l'Europe. 


On ne sauris 
-TeS sa " 
” ng vou 


thus disposing fairly definitely of the idea that the 
result of the French elections merely means a change ji 
internal policy and has nothing to do with foreign affaix 
But perhaps the most interesting part of the stateme); 
to English readers was M. Herriot’s summing up of the 
present situation between the two countries ;— 


“Voyez lAngleterre. Je lai bien étudi¢e: Nous youl 
que l’Anglais pense et pense comme nous. II ne saurait ep itn 
ainsi. L’Anglais et le Francais sont différents et en Gules 
sorte complémentaires. Nous sommes deux nations libres . 
fortes qui doivent étre unies, mais nous sommes parvenns 4 | 
liberté par des moyens différents: le Francais par les principes 
et les déclarations, Anglais par la pratique progressive des dre 
individuels qui sont en quelque sorte pour lui l’expression publigu 
de son sens du confortable.” " 


a a ba * 


This is a new reading of English history, under whic) 
Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights become simply th 
public expression of the Englishman’s dislike of diseop. 
fort and inconvenience—not by any means an unattrae. 
tive reading! On the question of Franco-Germay 
relations M. Herriot is very sound :— 

“Je sais les difficultés, mais croyez-vous que nous avons bie 
fait de ‘ totaliser’ PAllemagne, d’en faire un bloc et de rend 
par notre absence de discrimination entre les Allemands, la cohési: 
qu'elle n’avait pas au lendemain de la guerre ?” 

Could there be a clearer expression of what has all alo 
been the British view ? Let us only hope that M. Herria 
can act up to his words. 

* * * * 

The political world was startled by the publication 
in the People of last Sunday of an interview with Mr. 
Baldwin, which incidentally contained a series of strong 
not to say bald, personal strictures upon Lord Beaver. 
brook, Lord Rothermere, Lord Birkenhead and Mr. 
Churchill. The first part of the interview was a mer 
statement of Mr. Baldwin’s policy, but the second part 
which contained the personal remarks, read like a cari 
cature of what Mr. Baldwin had said, or in any case lik 
something which was said by way of confidential comment 
and certainly not for publication. On Mr. Baldwins 
authority, indeed, a repudiation was immediately issued 
The report, it was said, contained many statements 
particularly those of a personal character, which Mr 
Baldwin did not make, and for which “ he accepts ™ 
responsibility whatsoever.” 
ad * * * 

Among the statements attributed to Mr. Baldwi 
which chiefly caused surprise were the following: thet 
the Trust Press was breaking up—*‘the Daily Mail 
is dead; it has no soul”; that Lord Northcliffe, with al 
his faults, was a great journalist, “ but this man!” 
—an eloquent apostopesis dismissing Lord Rothermere 





is by far the most important end in the circumstances, 
and that is the finding of work. Mr. Shaw reckoned ! 


that Lord Beaverbrook, by means of a curious friendship 
with Mr. Bonar Law, had got his finger into the pik 
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pronis, article in English Life (to which the ee ie pr 
” eB cently) was “a pretty dirty bit of work ; and that 
800,09 3 Churchill was plotting intrigue. The editor of the 
rhat ¢, People issued a statement to the effect that the interview 
Gover was an accurate record of what occurred. The one 
@Y they H omment which we may make here is that the proper 
Work, practice should have been followed of submitting a proof 
to Mr. Baldwin. This was not done, and the editor 
--Freng, ff thus put himself in the wrong. | 
t to De ge ar eee 
tribute) In the political part of the intery iew Mr. Baldwin | 
tator « M returned to the subj ct of retail prices. Evidently he is | 
Matin, & civing 8 great deal of attention to it. He has declared 
Ey that if he were r turned to power he would set up a Roya] 
> sauns | Commission. Hc is always careful to say that he makes 
8 avon no accusations ; it is, as a matter of fact, in the interest 
of honest traders themselves that the facts should be 
lat the known and unfounded suspicions allayed. Of course, | 
ange inf ices are kept higher than they need be, as Lord | 
affairs Linlithgow’s Committee pointed out, by expensive, 
tement because inefficient, marketing. It is useless, however, to 
Of th blame middlemen for making a living when the cireum- 
stances give them their opportunity. There is another 
— point, however, worth mentioning. During the War wage- | 
quel earners came to accept it as an axiom that their wages | 
mes et BH would be adjusted in accordance with the cost of living. 
incon Feeling that their wages would rise if prices went up, 
droits fF they were not careful to dispute prices in the shops. | 
“~ To shopkeepers it was a revelation during that period 
that wage-earners would pay almost any price asked 
Whicl without demur. A good deal of this habit has, we 
Vy the @ magine, remained. rhe purchaser could himself be a| 
th moderating influence on prices if he laid out his money 
“9 in the careful manner of the French housewife. 
» * * * 
rmai 
In the Court of Appeal on Friday, May 16th, Lords 
3 bier Justices Bankes, Warrington and Scrutton delivered | 
end § considered judgments in the appeals by Dr. C. H. Bond 
nes and Dr. J. H. Adam against the judgments in the 
Harnett case. It will be remembered that Mr. Justice 
long Lush gave judgment for £20,000 with costs against 
Trot Dr. Bond and Dr. Adam jointly, and for £5,000 against | 
Dr. Bond, on the ground that Mr. W. S. Harnett had 
proved that he had been wrongly detained as a lunatic. 
tion f The Appeal judges decided that the verdict and judgment 
Mf in Mr. Justice Lush’s Court must be set aside. In the 
ong case of Dr. Adam, the manager of the mental home at 
ver fF West Malling, the Court decided that judgment should | 
Mr be entered in his favour with costs of the trial and appeal. 
here In the case of Dr. Bond a new trial was ordered. 
art Dr. Bond was allowed the costs of the appeal, and 
= Mr. Harnett was ordered to repay the £5,000 already 
like paid to him under the order of Mr. Justice Lush. Lord 
eat Justice Scrutton pointed out that if the Harnett trial 
ns had been an inquiry into the working of the lunacy 
ed laws, there would have been considerable ground for 
its saying that Mr. Harnett was detained much longer than 
Mr he ought to have been; but the trial was not concerned 
mf 6with the lunacy laws, but was, or should have been, 
concerned with a particular act of wrongful detention 
on a certain occasion by Dr. Bond. 
i} * * > * 
at As there is much confusion in the public mind on this 
- subject, we must point out that the reversal of Mr. Justice 
us Lush’s judgment does not in any way imply that there 
: isno need for a reform of the lunacy laws. As Dr. Risien 
P Russell shows in a letter to the Times of Wednesday, 
i all that the Court of Appeal has done is to decide the 
le Many people 
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no business to be; that Lord Birkenhead 


ere it had 
pore liability to the Unionist Party; that the 


would be a 


case In accordance with the « cisting laws, 





have also been under the wrong impression that the 


damages awarded in Mr. Justice Lush’s Court were 
against the doctors who certified Mr. Harnett. Lord 


Justice Bankes declared that the powers which the law 
now confers are terrible; they can be exercised in the 
first instance by any registered The 
personal liberty of every citizen is at their disposal. 
There is no reason to suppose that these great powers 
| have been abused deliberately, but the opportunities 


two doctors. 





for error are varied and vast, and it cannot be right 
| that any man should be at the mercy of a lettre de cachet. 
A full inquiry into the lunacy system is imperative. 


x 


x *K 

We regret to record the death of two distinguished 
men whose names will be permanently associated with 
the War. Sir Charles the gallant 
defender of Kut in the siege which ended in inevitable 
Sir 


Townshend was 
surrender after intense sufferings by the garrison. 
Kdward was a truly able 
quictness covered much sagacity. His efforts to con- 
the German of the of 
their policy in the days immediately preceding the War 


Goschen diplomat, whose 


Government wickedness 


Ince 


will give him a position of great honour in history. 
It was to him that the German Chancellor spoke of 


the Treaty guaranteeing the integrity of Belgium as “a 
scrap of paper. 
P * 


Everyone who has to go from the West-End of London 
to the City must take a very active personal interest 
in the widening of the Strand which is now going on. 
When the scheme has been completed the street will be 
some eighty feet wider along its whole length. What 
this will mean to traffic acceleration, and indeed to the 
whole efficiency of London communications, everyone 
the Strand will Already much has 
been done. In a few weeks the whole middle part of 
the Strand from Wellington Street to the west end of 
the new Tivoli Cinema will have been widened—that is, 
the whole, except offending block of shops 
(numbers 73-75) which juts out at the corner of John 
Street. Almost any evening at six o'clock one may see 
a whole queue of *buses held up by this obstruction— 
| only able to trickle past one by one. Naturally one 
supposed that this block would be the next thing to be 
removed. What, then, the Strand 
when the other day he observed that part of it was 
being repainted and repaired ! 

. * x 

Although the L.C.C. have of compulsory 
purchase under their General Powers Act of 1921, there 
is no perceptible sign of their using them. Indeed, the 
leaseholders in this block have received a letter 
the L.C.C. informing them that Parliament is to be asked 
to extend the period during which the L.C.C.’s compulsory 
powers of purchase are effective. The inference is that 
the L.C.C. do not intend to do anything for some time. 
It seems that there are definite reasons why this block, 
which has become a definite public nuisance, should not be 


who uses realise. 


for one 


was user's horror 


* 


pow ers 


from 


removed. Possibly these reasons are good ones, possibly 


not: but it seems diflicult to conceive of considerations 
ubli¢ 


strong enough to override the obvious and urgent p 


interest. We cannot help feeling that the public, which 


| is being so gravely inconvenienced, has a right to know 
exactly why these houses cannot immediately be 
demolished. 
* * * * 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July Sth. 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1005 ; Thursday 
week, 100% ; a year ago, 101 


#1 
v5 


per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 78; 


Thutsday week, 773; a year ago, 504. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





MR. BALDWIN RESIGN ? 


SHOULD 

7" this question there is only one answer—No! 

It is the answer that has already been given 
with unanimity by the Unionist Party. Mr. Baldwin 
would have been perfectly willing to resign had anyone 
wanted him to do so. He is the last man in the world 
to cling to office. He never raised a finger to obtain 
the Premiership. Again, after the verdict given by 
the country last autumn, the slightest hint from his 
party would have produced an immediate and willing 
resignation. He stayed on as leader only because he 
was made to feel that he could not desert his supporters 
at a crisis. 

When a fresh crisis had been engineered by a malevolent 
Press campaign, he would have been willing to go if all 
the best elements in the party had not made it quite 
clear that they would not allow him to do anything 
of the kind. Not only did they express their unabated 
confidence .in Mr. Baldwin, but they condemned the 
manoeuvres of his opponents in unmistakable terms. 
Finally, when the ridiculous accident of the interview 
in the People occurred, it was once more apparent that 
Mr. Baldwin would not be allowed to go even if a desire 
to that effect should have crossed his brain. Whether 
he ever entertained such a notion we do not pretend 
to say. Of one thing, however, we are certain. A 
motion in the direction of resignation would have had 
to be withdrawn as soon as it was made. The mere 
rumour of such a possibility drew forth protestations 
which Mr. Baldwin could not have neglected. Even 
Mr. Baldwin’s most inveterate assailants were terrified 
at the idea of his abandoning the leadership. They 
knew too well what must be the fate of those of whom 
it could and would be said that they “deprived the party 
of an honest and self-sacrificing leader just because he was 
honest and sacrificing.”” Such was the result of the 
unfair Press campaign and the egregious blunder of an 
over-enterprising newspaper, coupled with the ignorance 
of a public man of the golden rule of publicity: 
* Always see proofs of an interview, or the complimentary 
portrait may prove a caricature.” Strange as it sounds, 
the incident of the interview rallied the whole of the 
Unionist rank and file to Mr. Baldwin’s support. It 
showed his essential strength, and secured him the heartiest 
and most unreserved expressions of confidence that any 
party leader has ever received. 

Truly there is a magnanimity in the British people, 
which never shows better than at a political crisis. 
We are an unimaginative, a careless, and an indifferent 
people in many things, but when there is a personal 
issue involved, we have an unerring instinct for taking 
the right side and doing the right thing. Mr. Baldwin 
has not suffered a ha’porth of disconsideration during 
the stormy month which he has just gone through. 
On the contrary, he has gained, as a man always gains 
when somebody has unsuccessfully attempted to sand- 
bag him. What the greater public is saying now, and 
saying rightly, is: “ They tried to down him and used 
every sort of mean dodge to bring it about, but that’s 
the sort of thing we won’t stand. The man has his 
faults, but he’s honest and straightforward, and rea'ly 
wants to do the fair thing. So we'll stick to him what- 
ever they say. It would be worth while to do that 
just to give a lesson to the gang that’s against him.” 
It is the old story. When, after Waterloo, Napoleon 
saw the world falling about him, his friends deserting 


in the bitterness of his heart : “ If I had been an E iy 
ruler or an English commander I should not heal * 
a single marshal in the Army or a single vote ony 
Assembly.” : 
We must record our amusement at, and agreemens 
with, the brilliant and witty way in which the Morning Pry 
treated the interview. We are sure that Mr. Baldwin’ 
denial was sincere. An excitable and imaginativ, 
interviewer can easily, and without any intent to mn. 
represent or betray, produce the wildest fairy tale on 
of what he thought his victim must have meant to Pam 
The incident can perhaps be best summed up in the word 
of the judge in the Chancery Division who reminde| 
Counsel that “the truth would leak out even jp an 
affidavit.”” The truth sometimes leaks out even jy the 
most imaginative and incorrect of interviews, 
‘ Supporters of Lord Beaverbrook will perhaps as 
How comes it that the Spectator, which so shoy a 
time ago protested against Mr. Baldwin being rechosey 
as leader of the party, now supports him?” y, 
will tell them. In the first place, no party can affon 
to play fast and loose with its leadership. The party 
solemnly decided against those who felt with us in reggyj 
to Mr. Baldwin’s qualifications and it unanimously choy 
Mr. Baldwin. In that decision we acquiesced, and, jy 
our opinion, nothing has happened since to give right. 
thinking men any excuse for altering their decision, 
Unless the party means to allow its leader to be assags. 
inated by people who dislike him for personal reasons 
the attempts to write Mr. Baldwin down ought to make 
all Unionists rally to him—as indeed they have made them 
rally. The positive reasons which have brought support 
to Mr. Baldwin are as strong as the negative. To begin 
with, the country has received fresh proofs of his single. 
ness of aim and sincerity of character. It has als 
obtained remarkable proofs of his statesmanship in tly 
way in which he has refused to turn the Labour Goven.- 
ment out of office till he can feel sure that there is a better 
solution of the problem of government than that noy 
available. The dictum that the King’s and the Nation's 
Government must be carried on is not for him a meaning 
less and conventional aphorism but an inspiring publi 
principle. The support which Mr. Baldwin has bee 
accumulating in the country is, however, due to something 
deeper—to something which demands the conscious 
as it already has received the unconscious, comprehensio: 
of the nation. The real reason why the enlightened 
Conservative and Moderate elements in the county 
have stuck to Mr. Baldwin, and will continue to stick 
to him, is plain. It is because in the last resort 
they believe him to be in earnest—using that phras 


in its widest, deepest and. also plainest meaning- 
not merely playing at politics or scheming an 
intriguing. 


The nation has begun to realize how it is that th 
Labour Government, with so many faults, so vast 4 
capacity for blundering in Parliamentary forms, anc 
so uncanny a predilection for going down the wrong 
roads, is, on the whole, so surprisingly strong and success 
ful. The reason is that the Labour Party are in deadl 
earnest. They have a set of principles which, right « 
wrong, they believe in, and for which they will make ever 
kind of sacrifice. But their opponents—and remembe! 
they are the majority of the people realize also that 
such earnestness as this can be resisted only when it s 
matched by a like earnestness. Further, they begin t 
note that the man who is most in earnest in the Unions 
Party is Mr. Baldwin. The Unionists opposed to hit 





are not in earnest, or, at any rate, are not in earnest ! 
Whit 


him, and his enemies sharpening their swords, he exclaimed ! they are thinking of the political game and of this or the 


| anything except in the desire for place and power. 
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SS 
r dodge to upset their rivals, Mr. Baldwin, whether 
sundering in his tactics, is in earnest both as 


Here is the sign in which Mr. 
regare ; 
Baldwin will conquer. He 
ialist or Labour man to benefit the country as a 


bole and to lift the burden from the pcor. 
Whe - 


cleve Me 

lf yur 
ckilful or I . 
Is means and ends. 
a desire 


has as intense 


any » 


J. Sr. Loge STRACHEY. 


THE NEW FRANCE, 


LL through the week the of the 
i elections has been making itself felt. In 
itself aud in Hurope in general the realization has been 
erowing that M. Poincaré and his policy are 
‘ “of the In France that great 
mainly non-political opinion 
the officials, and, as a matter of fact, the journalists 
slowly accommodating themselves to the fact 


French 
France 


result 


° nact 
things past. 


are all | : 
that the great post-War period of reaction is at an end. 


Every day is making it clearer that nothing can stop 
the formation of a Ministry of the Left. No device of 
M. Millerand, party last 
moment manifesto by M. Poincaré will stave off the inevit- 
True, there is yet a fortnight in which some 


no subtle combination, no 


able hour. 
such " coup 


it for 2 moment. The forces of progress and of 


democracy have got their heads above water, and it is | 


inconceivable that they can be once more submerged. 
But of what 
uestion raises the innumerable 


No, a Ministry of the Left will be formed. 
character? At once this q 
difficulties with which the leaders of the new majority 
are faced. 

The electoral agreement between the parties of the 


Left, and especially between the two largest-—the Radicals 


and the Radical-Socialists on the one hand, and the | 


Socialists on the other—not to present rival lists 


candidates in the constituencies, was by far the most 
important factor in the defeat the Bloe National. 
The turnover of votes from Right to Left was incon- 
siderable when compared to the turnover in representa- 


of 


This, of course, simply means that the French 
not 


tion. 


electorate has never been reactionary, but was 


properly represented in the late Chamber because all 


the parties of the Left committed suicide in 1919 by 
competing against each other. 
But the Cartel des Gauches was not easy to form 


even in the constituencies. We, in England, are perhaps 


alittle inclined to regard the French Left as more united 
After all. the difference between the Radicals 


al-Socialists and the Socialists is very deep 


than it ts, 
and Radi 
perhaps almost as great, in some ways, as that between 
the English Liberal Labour For, if the 
Radical-Socialists are more progressive than our Liberals, 
the French Socialists 


indeed, it is curious to reflect, the only surviving repre- 


and Parties. 


are representatives 


sentatives) of the main stock of that classic Kuropean 
Marxian Socialism which is the most rigid political creed 
And now the great question has come before 
take 
If they do, 


on earth. 
the French 


how 


ofliec t S 


it 


Shall 
— 1 as 
much hangs on this decision. 
that M. Herriot, of the 
would be enabled to form a Ministry completely of the 
Left, excluding the thirty-four Independent Radicals, 


Socialists. they ee 


IS 


probal le 


n foreign policy. Such a 
the 


who are probably Poinearists 1 
it be 


Kuropean position, 


inistry, if formed, might transform 
Working Mr. 
a new and happier era. Tf, 
not take office, 


Concentration ” 


could 
with 


whole 
ae x" 
MacDonald, it might open 
other | 


probable 


clos ly 


thy wand, the Socialists wall 


on 


it is that a ‘* Ministry of 





as | 


as | 
indeed | 
body of | 


the professional classes, | 


micht be attempted, but it is every day | 
becoming clear that public opinion would not tolerate | 


of | 


(perhaps, | 


Radical-Socialists, 


rather one of the Left will have to he formed, 
possibly again under M. Herriot, or conceivably under 
M. Briand or M. 
be expected to do more than modify the Poincaré policy, 
Thus it would seem that every argument points to 
Socialist collaboration, 

jut the very great. The Socialist 
Conference will meet in the first days of June, and the 
It will be the task of the 
leaders to persuade a majority to allow some form of 
But 
| do so will be to break with every tradition of the party. 


than 
Painlevé. Such a ministry could not 
difficulties a 


re 


decision will be taken there. 





close collaboration with the Radical-Socialists. to 


| The Socialists have always, for instance, ritualistically 


| voted 


against 


g every Budget, of whatever Government. 
But in the present Chamber their votes will be essential 
financial or otherwise, that a 
Government of the Left may introduce. If the Socialists 
the Bloc National would still have an over- 
whelming majorily. 

| So the Socialists are faced with the question which, 


to pass any measures, 


abstained 


sooner or later, must face the Socialist party in every 


country: Are they evolutionists willing to co-operate 
in an Administration pledged to carry out not their full 


programme, but yet one infinitely nearer to it than that 


lutionary party of class, unwilling to take any hand in 
the present organization of 
little doubt that the French 
former of these alternatives and will, to some extent at 
Just 


| 
| of any other possible Government, or are they a revo- 


Society ? There 
Socialists will 


seems 
| choose the 
}any rate, co-operate with the new Government. 
| what that extent will be must, of course, be a matter 
for hard bargaining. L’Ere Nouvelle, the organ of the 
Kntente des Gauches, daily calls upon them to abandon 


insular attitude :— 


| an 
; 
| “Si le Cartel des Gauches ne fut qu'une formation électorale, 
| il a déja fait banqueroute. Et la désillusion des démocrates sera 
cruelle.” 

Obviously Socialist help must be bought by the 
Radical-Socialists at a price. It is interesting to 


| speculate on what the Socialist conditions will be, but 


impossible to foretell. However, it is perhaps significant 
| that L’ Ere Nouvelle joins with its ap} eals to the Socialists 
the most violent attacks on M. Millerand, and reiterates 
demands for his resignation. Indeed, all the papers of 
the Left are furious at the idea which has been published 
the Nationalist Press that M. Millerand might make 


in 
| conditions before calling on M. Herriot or another to 
|form an Administration. It is considered that this 


would be grossly unconstitutional. Exception also is 
|}taken to a of M. Millerand’s 
which he appealed to the nation to support the Bloe 


National : 


speech at Evreux, in 





| “Il faut que M. Millerand s’en aille de I'Elysée. . . . C'est 
lun chef de parti, et non un chef d’Etat. ‘ M. Poincaré a 
observé les régles du jeu parlementaire. Il a perdu la parti 
Il paie. C'est bien. C'est du fair play. M. Millerand, pris la 
| main sous la table, en train de * faire’ ses cartes, plastronne, et 
i veut dicter sa loi! . . . Que M. Millerand suive la loi cor 
mune il se mela a la batai Il n'a plus qualité et autor 
pour demeurer Varbitre des groupes parlementaires, puisqu il es 
auvjourdhui un vaincu.”’ 
. 
The comments of L’Ere Nouvelle are mild compared 


with the telegram of the Mayor of Mains to M. Millerand, 
The Mayor simply addresses 


Impatiently 


which the Quotidien quotes. 
to the 
your resignation in order to illuminate.” 


these words President awaiting 
: , 

Evidently 
re turned to French 


rainst Ml. Millerand 


lite and colour, at any rat 


But behind all 


e, have 


politics ! this outerv ag 


is the question of Socialist co-operation. M. Herriot 
mav well feel that Socialist votes are well worth the 
| sacrifice of M. Millerand, yet how precisely he intends 


l to dislodge the President 1s not apparent, 
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“POLITICAL NOTES. 
From A PoriricAL CORRESPONDENT. 

N R. LLOYD GEORGE made a somewhat dramatic 

‘“‘ reappearance” on Friday of last week in the 
debate on the Nationalization of Mines Bill. His speech, 
which was in the old style, plainly impressed the House, 
although it was not to the liking of certain left-wing 
members on the benches behind him. After Mr. Lloyd 
George had got well into his stride, Mr. Shinwell, in an 
unguarded moment, interjected, “ This is grotesque!” 
Mr. Lloyd George immediately sat down. It then 
appeared that Mr. Shinwell was not quite sure what was 
grotesque. Mr. Lloyd George rose again, beaming on 
the House: “ I think Hon. Members will agree that I was 
wise to give way...” Mr. Shinwell sat silent till the 
end of the speech. 

It was interesting to contrast the methods of Mr. 
Lloyd George and Sir Douglas Hogg, who intervened 
later in the debate, for the difference in style is striking. 
The combination is irresistible, for the Bill was thrown 
out by a handsome majority. So the first attempt at 
the “ new Socialism ”’ ended in a fiasco, and it is obvious 
that at any rate as long as this Parliament lasts all 
schemes for nationalization are doomed to failure. Mr. 
Asquith is hardly ever seen these days. And the general 
impression is that the Liberal Party will have to make up 
its mind whether it will follow Mr. Lloyd George or die. 

Unemployment, Housing, and Airships engage the 
attention of the House of Commons. Mr. Shaw received 
rough treatment from Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame and Dr. 
Macnamara over the Unemployment Insurance Bill on 
Tuesday, the latter urging him to recognize frankly that 
he had no idea how diflicult it would be to provide work, 
until he had to do it. Not so long ago the Labour 
Party were denouncing doles and demanding work for the 
unemployed. Now they are increasing the dole and 
estimating the “normal” amount of unemployed at 
800,000. Mr. Wheatley is destined for even heavier 
criticism than the Minister of Labour. He is to introduce 
his Housing Bill next week, and already the inevitable 
has happened, and as a result of his proposals, the prices 
of building materials are racing up. He will be hard put 
to it to defend his scheme, for the Unionists intend a 
fierce attack. The Government proposal to spend a 
million and a half on building two airships, of different 
design, and in different places, is bound to be challenged 
in the debate on the Supplementary Air Estimate. 
Detailed criticisms of the scheme will then be forthcoming, 
and there will be plenty of them. 

From what I have said it will be seen that the Govern- 
ment is in none too happy a position. But Mr. MacDonald 
still calls the tune, and he commands the obedience of 
his followers—even of the Clyde men, to whom he has 
been very stiff of late—simply because there is no alterna- 
tive. He has absented himself from the House a good 
deal of late, and it is known that he is immersed in 
problems of foreign policy. He has already achieved a 
considerable reputation in the rdle of Foreign Secretary, 
and he is naturally anxious to complete the work he has 
undertaken. In the clash and turmoil of the House of 
Commons, the main issues are sometimes lost sight of, but I 
thinkit may be taken for granted that if the Prime Minister 
sees a chance of settling the reparations problem, as 
a result of the Milan Conference between Signor Mussolini 
and M. Theunis, and the coming change of Government 
in France, he will sacrifice all domestic issues to this end— 
even to the extent of scrapping the Wheatley Scheme. 
He will be right, too. For he has had great luck in the 
sphere of foreign politics. And it is wise to take what 
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SEVEN YEARS OF MENTAL TESTs, 
GARDENER who is presented with a bundle of 
rose trees, of all sorts and conditions, and told : 
make each one produce excellent blooms within a Vanitea 
period, has no more hopeless task than is that of the 
elementary school. teacher. Condemned to prepare 4 
class of perhaps sixty children in such a manner as wil 
enable each one of its widely divergent units to p 
term examinations successfully, the teacher so 
dreads failure that, like many of his profession, he may 
fall a prey to nervous breakdown. He finds thg 
a boy who excels in arithmetic may fail in Spelling : 
that one who can produce good. composition has no 
sense of figures. A seemingly intelligent boy will mae 
a drawing of a model, his effort bearing no resemblance 
to the object, and he cannot see wherein it differs, The 
teacher gives a lesson, apparently securing the 

attention of every child in the class. 
wards few remember anything about it. 

The writer puzzled over these strange abnormalities 
for years, and carried out many experiments with a view 
to solving the problem. He traced the records of brothers 
to see if the traits mentioned persisted in families, byt 
found that this was not the case. Like all other teachers, 
he was bound to conclude that lack of concentration 
was responsible for failure to retain the points of a lesson, 
But if an adult cannot concentrate for the duration of q 
sermon, how can a child be expected to do so for thirty 
minutes ? 

A number of objects were placed upon a tray. They 
were observed for a minute and then-covered up, and the 
children described what they could remember. Boys 
were also asked to describe the dress of a visitor to th 
classroom and to name shops passed on their way to 
school. Many similar experiments were tried and some 
small amount of success attended them. The original 
Binet tests were examined but did not prove convinciiyg. 
During the War, the writer heard of the American Army 
Tests, and came to the conclusion that a method which 
could successfully weed out the most intelligent men 
from a huge number, was worthy of a trial as a means of 
classification for school children. Some of the tests 
proved useless for the purpose needed, but the investi- 
gator was put upon the right track. 

Terman’s Stanford Revision of the Binet Simon Seale 
under the title of The Measurement of Intelligence* was 
purchased, and never was money expended to better 
purpose. Many dark places were illumined and some 
disheartening failures shown to be due to causes beyond 
the control of either teacher or taught. The original 
tests devised by the writer were temporarily abandoned 
and attention centred entirely upon those in the book. 
They were not used systematically at first, but certain 
examples were given to the boys in odd minutes. The 
favourite, and the one which proved of most value, 
was the Ball and Field test, and it is undoubtedly the 
most suitable for forming a rapid judgment of a child's 
capabilities when time will not permit of a more extended 
examination. 

The experiment is conducted as follows. A circle 
of one inch radius is drawn, a small opening of about a 
quarter of an inch being left in the cireumference. The 
child is informed that the circle represents a high wall 
enclosing a field in which long grass is growing. His 
ball has been thrown over the wall, and he has no idea 
as to its whereabouts. He has to enter at the gate and, 
with a pencil, trace the course he would take to ensure 
recovery of the ball. The test occurs both in the eighi- 
and twelve-year examinations. Any solution which shows 
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Eiagut YEARS. 
Fic. IV. TyerrcAn Fatture Tro EvoLvE ANY Logica PLAN. 


In support of this theory of education, Professor Spear- 
man states that ‘“‘ Intelligence is inborn. It cannot be 
nereased by cultivation nor decreased by neglect.” 
Taking this for granted, then, it must follow that if 
we can ascertain the quality of that inborn gift, we know 
exactly what to expect from the subject examined. 
The thoughtful farmer will analyse his soil before sowing 
the seed, and this analysis will ensure that the forth- 
oming crops will be the best obtainable from the land 
in question. The teacher who book 
Terman’s is inclined to think that the time necessary for 
the application of the tests renders their use impossible. 
He notices that the conditions under which they must 
he given are such as would be most difficult to ensure 
The writer, however, 


reads such a as 


inan ordinary elementary school. 
has used these and many other tests for seven years, 
mder circumstances which would probably appal the 
authors. Instead of with the lack of distraction stated 
to be of vital importance, his tests have generally been 


| actual 
| examined the little boys promoted from the Infants to 


| on which they are tested. 


| have a 





carried out at his table in a classroom in which from 
forty to fifty boys were working. Instead of the whole 
six tests for the year of the child’s age being taken at 
one sitting, all the children are given one test only. 
Forty children have been examined in this way in 
an hour, and the whole six tests completed in three 
school s¢ ssions. 

It will be noted that every child is subjected to the 
test designed for his age last birthday. The scheme, as 
applied by the psychologist, requires that the child should 
be taken through the tests for years prior to that of his 
age until one is met in which he fails in only one. Those 
anterior to that one are taken for granted. The same 
process is adopted for future years until one is reached 
where only one pass is recorded. The results are added 
and divided by the real age when the intelligence quotient 
is determined. When the 1.Q is 1 (one), it means that 
the child is exactly of average intelligence. 
1.25 he shows great. promise, but should it prove to be 





If he scores | 
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nsidered plan is accepted from the younger children, but | below .70-.75, he should be suspected of mental 
deficiency. 


Children at either end of the scale should certainly 
be tested further in order to gauge whether the result is 
correct. Now, to consider how these tests work out in 
experience. For the writer has 


some years 


the Senior department. He has never seen the children 
before. A list is prepared giving simply names and ages, 
At the close the marks are 
totalled and the boys arranged in order of merit. The 
report on the children, prepared by the H.T. of the 
Infants’ Department, is then produced, and the results 
compared. The agreement is remarkable, but the tests 
decided advantage, inasmuch as they indicate 


| the children of superior intelligence and also those below 


the normal. 
Should a particularly bright answer be given 


The reason for this finer adjustment is as 
ollows : 
a plus sign is placed against the mark awarded thus, 2+, 
whilst a bare pass is marked 2 Two marks dre given 
for a pass in each of the six tests, the total of twelve 
representing the months of the year. A single mark is 
given for an answer partially correct, this again being 
contrary to instructions, in some cases. 

A child who scores 12 with two or more plus marks 
may be set aside for further investigation, and when 
time permits he may be examined in the tests for suc- 
ceeding years in order to discover his real mental age. 
No further trouble is taken with average children, but 
those who score low marks may be tested back in order 
to discover whether they are mentally defective. In 
the ordinary system of marking, there is no distinction 
shown between those who obtain the maximum, although 
one examinee may be far ahead of the others in ability. 
Children of superior intelligence are, of course, carefully 
nursed, that they may profit to the utmost from their 
inborn gifts. The unhappy little people at the other end 
of the seale need more attention still, and in an ideal 
State would receive it, for every mentally defective 
Karly detection and suit- 
thus an 


child is a potential criminal. 
able treatment of these cases would render 
immense service to the State. 

The reader will certainly wonder whether the liberties 
taken with the mode of applying the tests do not militate 
against their success. That question has often been asked, 
but look at it this way. Supposing that a man wished 
to know the size of a piece of land but had no tape with 
him. He could certainly obtain a much better idea 
of its area by pacing it than by guessing. So with these 
tests. Use the methods of the book, proved successful 
by thousands of applications, if opportunity permits, 
but rather than rely entirely upon the old system it will 
be found far better to adopt the plan here recommended. 
Referring to assessments made several years ago, it is 
found that in nearly every case where boys were marked 
as of superior intelligence, they have since fully justified 
the conclusions then drawn. 

In addition to the great value of these tests as a means 
of classification, they are also extremely useful in saving 


teachers from grievous error in other ways. <A boy of 


| intelligent appearance was found to be extremely back- 


ward in his class work. An examination of his record 
taken several years previously showed that he had been 
on the surface, to 


Ile was given 


awarded full marks. This seemed, 
be a case wherein the tests had failed. 
another test for his then age. Again full marks were 
obtained, and the seale for a year in advance provided 
the same result. Tis mother was asked to attend, and 
it was discovered that the boy had suffered from illness 
for a considerable period and was thus seriously retarded. 
Instead of being degraded, special attention was given 
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to his case, and he is now quite normal. Who can tell 
what this discovery may mean to the boy’s future ? 
This incident serves to show that the insistence of Dr. 
Burt on the inclusion in the report of particulars of the 
child’s home life, health and parentage are essential to a 
complete diagnosis. 

Finally, the most fruitful cause of failure in school 
work is that the child is not placed in his proper mental 
sphere. Parents who carefully peruse their children’s 
school reports should pay due attention to this point. 
The adoption of this method of testing the intelligence 
prevents error on the part of the teacher and saves 
grievous waste of time. It assists early discovery of 
latent talent, and distinguishes between the merely dull 
and the mentally defective. The tests are graded from 
those suitable for a child of three to those intended to 
discover whether an adult possesses superior intelligence. 

As stated before, these tests may be compared to an 
analysis of the soil before planting the garden, whilst 
the ordinary school examination resembles an inspection 
of the crops produced. Each is necessary, but the 
yield will be proportionate to the care and attention 
bestowed upon the initial proceedings. The writer is 
of the opinion that in the near future Intelligence Tests 
will be in use in every school in the country. By their 
means the work of instructing the young will be changed 
from heart-breaking drudgery to a delightful occupation. 
The teacher will look forward with certainty to the 
achievement of his ambition, which should be to enable 
his little charges to profit to the utmost extent of their 
ability by the training they receive during their school life. 

Ernest G. CLARKE. 


TAKEN AS READ. 


F we hear that a man is a bore we may be pretty sure 
that we shall hear nothing worse of him. Real 
bores, born bores, people, we mean, who relate common 
incidents at undue length and dilate ad nauseam upon 
the obvious, are, as a rule, more than ordinarily good. 
Egoists and propagandists are often called bores, but 
only if they happen to be stupid. The most entertaining 
people in the world are often both. Neither do we mean 
by a bore the argument-provoker—nuisance as he often 
is. We are speaking only of the bore proper—i.e., the 
man who is an incorrigible narrator and who deals con- 
versationally in what his acquaintances on his own social 
level consider to be the detestable incontestable. Out- 
side that eclectic circle he is generally very much liked. 


| 


} 


— 
Some monotony seems to be almost cise Lhe 
: ary, at least + 
women. Dull needlework and knitting rank very hick, 
among their pleasures. There is no doubt saan 
delightful in repetition. Children are always vepeaiin 
Once let them get a tune or a verse, a eatchword nt 
their heads, and they will drive their elders wild in Pir 
pursuit of monotony. It is impossible to stop them 
The only thing is to turn them out of doors with thei, 
little companions and let them repeat themselves Che 
Think of the extraordinary monotony of much of the 
literature of the past; the sagas and narrative mati 
which delighted our ancestors. Gentlemen to-day ada 
not sit out the entertainments of their gentlemen ances. 
tors. Again, how eternally strong is the repetitive 
instinct in prayer. The reformers might fulminate against 
it, but even they dare not attack the repetitive psalm 

chant, probably the oldest of all musical traditions. 
We all require a certain amount of comedy, tragedy and 
philosophy to feed our minds. The less sophisticated 
those who have learnt least of the art of life, like their 
mental food given them by word of mouth, and they like 
it very plain and plenty, without the condiment of sup. 
prise, the bitter of satire, or the meretricious falsehood 
of manufactured irony. They will take nothing as read 
partly, no doubt, because they have read so little. They 
like to be able to recognize and confirm the truth of what 
is said. They like fun and humour, but it must }y 
labelled and kept separate from serious stuff. They are 
afraid of mixtures which they imagine to be poisonous, 
The bore knows nothing of caprices and mixed moods. 
and this enables him to impart to his hearers a sense of 
safety. Then most bores like very much to talk abou 
health. The great adventure of sickness looms large 
in their eyes, as it must do in any socicty whose circun- 
stances do not allow of the segregation of the invalid, 
The art of life requires of its students that they should a 
little hide its details, but the bore knows nothing of 
the art of life, and by his ignorance wins for himself a 
character for sympathy. The same is true where death 
is concerned, for the bore is almost always a realist. Much 
that all social artists keep in the background, the bore 
proclaims on the housetops. He does not believe what 


ce 


most so-called ‘ interesting” people do believe—that 
conversational familiarity with death saps courage, and 
here a great cloud of simple witnesses will bear him out. 
The thovght of death, with its strange dynamic power to 
destroy gaiety and create hope, attracts him, and he likes 
to enlarge on it, together with ‘ 


ee 


‘the simple ~ who never 
go away ashamed ” because he has shut them up when 





A bore is never ill-natured, never a cynic, never a nice | 


critic, and very seldom bad-tempered. Consequently, 
we find him as a rule with a very affectionate wife and 
children, nearly always, too, he is popular with his 
dependents and simpler neighbours. How often does 
one hear it said, “* So-and-so is an unholy bore, no doubt, 
but his wife is such a charming little woman that we all 
put up with him for her sake. Does he worry her? Oh, 
dear no! She adores him, and so do the children!’ 
If we make further inquiries we shall hear that the poor 
people like him immensely, and that if he should happen 
to be a country parson we may be told that he is welcome 
in every cottage in the place. 

The truth would seem to be that the natural man has a 
pleasure in monotony. Just as he likes to do what he has 
done before, so he likes to hear again what he knows 
already. His taste is for sedatives, not stimulants. The 
amount of sympathy expended on those who have to do 
monotonous work is simply ridiculous. Long hours 
spent in stuffy rooms do indeed eall for pity, but monoton- 
ous work under good conditions with a reasonable amount 





of ‘‘time off” is what half the world at least would choose. 


they wanted him to listen to what struck them as 
gruesomely and gloomily dramatie. 

The copybook is a dull book only to those who have 
read many others. Bores and uncultivated people find 
in the concise expression of their own moral experiences 
very great consolation and pleasure. ‘“* How true!” 
is their favourite mental expression. It serves ihem asa 
kind of secular Alleluia. After all, the clever man’s 
pleasure in the mark of interrogation is often at least as 
conventional. 

No piece of special pleading for the bore could be 
complete which omitted to mention his power to bridgt 
social gulfs. We all find ourselves occasionally in an alien 
social cirele in which, for reasons of self-interest or charity, 
we are intensely anxious to “ get on.” On a rung of 4 
ladder above or below that to which we are accustomed 
we feel shy and awkward. With what joy at such 4 
moment do we welcome the bore. We know what he 
means. He speaks a lingua franca. We may hate the 
language, but at least we can “ get along” in it. If the 
company is small and he happens to be our host we may 
rest assured that all will go well. We are strangers n0 
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vnger, In these days of social general post, the bore 
Jonge ° * 


aust undoubtedly come into his own. 
' b 


“What about women bores ?”’? we hear someone say. 
« c A 

You speak as if all bores were men. Certainly there 

nty of dull women, but somehow the real bore is not, 


are ile : : 
. A cynic might, 


we thin 
of course, a 
number is so great. 

could be proved wrong. 
more indulgently judged by their peers. 
jeredit for a variety of qualities and attractions which 
For instance, a pretty woman is seldom 


k. very conspicuous among them. 
’ . 


For ourselves, we think the cynic 
Anyhow, in this matter they are 
They get so 


muc 
mask the fact. 


is admired in women, but not expected, and its absence 
prejudices no one. When a pretty woman with a great 
flow of not very interesting 
very often excused is 
hore sometimes reforms ? 


or 
Morally, the phenomenon of 
reformation is said to be rare among women, 
certainly excels her husband and her brother in her 
capacity to be all things to all men—and that is a capacity 


which experience develops. 
THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 


——— 


WORLD. 


By Evetyn WRENCH. 
MN\HE future relations of the United States and Japan 
l have occupied much space in the American Press 
during the past month. The problem of the exclusion 

f Asiatic immigration is one which is ever present in 
{merican minds, but it has again been brought to the 
fore as a result of the discussion in the United States 
Senate of the Johnson Immigration Bill. The exclusion 
cause was passed by 76 to 2 votes. Despite the President’s 
opposition, the House of Representatives adopted by 
308 to 58 the recommendation that the Immigration 
Bill shall become operative on July Ist. Subsequently 
the Japanese Ambassador in Washington expressed the 
hope that Congress would refrain from resorting “ to 
a measure that would seriously wound the proper sus- 
ceptibilities of the Japanese natien.” The controversy 
has been followed with close attention in Japan, and 
many of the Japanese newspapers refer to what they 
tem “the anti-Japanese agitation in the United States ” 
and derisively they ask the question: ‘“ Are Japanese 
people ? ” 

* x * * 

Many leading American newspapers in the Middle and 
Far West make no bones about the American position, 
One of the fundamentals of American policy, they state, 
is that the United States has a right to retain the country 
for the Caucasian stock, and they assure the American 
legislators that they have the bulk of the nation behind 
them in their determination to protect themselves against 
a flood of Japanese immigrants incapable of assimilation. 
The last cables from Washington state that President 
Coolidge, who is in favour of the exclusion of all persons 
ineligible for American citizenship, is seeking to bring 
it about in a way which will not give unnecessary offence 
to the Japanese people. 
spondent states that the 
secure a change in the Immigration Bill which would 


President is endeavouring to 


Gentlemen’s Agreement which has been in foree for some 
years and by which Japan, of her own accord, refrains 
from issuing passports to Japanese labourers. 


* oa * * 


It is a pleasure to be able to pay a whole-hearted tribute 





reply, “ They do not stand out because their | 
at-homes.”’ 


called a bore, neither is a conspicuously kind one. Humour | 


talk loses her looks she is still | 
it possible that the feminine | 


| 


but she | 


to the Daily Mail for its enterprise in publishing a specially 
extended service of news from the Dominions during the 
continuance of the British Empire Exhibition. Let us 
hope that this new departure will not be discontinued 
at the conclusion of the Exhibition, for it is not so much 
the Empire visitors from overseas who require instruction 
as to what is happening in Greater Britain as the “ stay- 
Our other leading newspapers should also 
increase the amount of space devoted to American affairs. 
Twenty years ago, with a certain amount of reason, 
British visitors to the United States could complain of 
the paucity of British news which appeared in the 
American Press, but to-day the boot is on the other foot, 
The American public is kept much better informed as 
to current events’ in the British Empire than is the British 
public concerning events in the United States. The 
first essential to an understanding between our peoples is 
a comprehensive cable service—not a cable service con- 
fined to sensational stories concerning the escapades of 


the “ bobbed hair bandit” or “deaths from wood 
alcohol,” but an unbiased record of serious current 
affairs, 

* * * * 


Evéry year witnesses the presence of an increasing 
number of American motorists in this country in the 
summer, for the charm of our countryside and the 
excellence of our roads make a strong appeal. A sign 
of the times is the fact that the Cunard Steamship Line 
now finds it worth its while to embark on a publicity 
‘ampaign throughout America inviting Americans to 
‘drive your own car in Europe.” The Cunard Company 
proceeds to show that for $441.00 a five-passenger 
American car can be transported to and from Europe, 
and that all the intending visitor has to do is to drive 
his car to pier 54 North River, New York City, and 
claim it at the landing stage at Southampton or Liverpool 
as the case may be. This traflic will certainly increase 
as the years go by, and it is to be hoped that British 
hotel and innkeepers will lay themselves out to a greater 
extent for the needs of their transatlantic guests. 

* . * * 

The New York Times records the estimate of the 
Eyesight Conservation Council that half the 
Americans employed in industry are suffering from 
defective vision. The Ford Motor Car Company at 
Detroit, whose employees number 65,000, has carried 
The report states that 


nearly 


out eyesight tests since 1912. 
almost half the workers are found 
The actual number recorded by the Literary 
Digest is 29,000—48} per cent. of the workers had vision 
below the normal. What is termed the Eye Department 
of the Ford Company is especially active, and all em- 
ployees with poor vision are placed on jobs where there 
is no risk of injury or other conditions that would make 
It interesting to learn 


to have defective 


vision. 


the eyesight worse. would be 


| what the proportion of those with defective vision would 


The Times Washington corre- | 


modify the provision abrogating what is known as the | 


be in our largest industrial plants in this country, 
x * . * 

What the book-reading public in the United States 
turns to is shown by the poll undertaken recently by 
the International Book Review of New York. This 
journal asked its readers to select the ten best books 


published since 1900, Here is the result :-— 


| Votes, 

563. The Outline of History. By H. G. Wells. 

471. Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. By V. Blasco Ibafiez. 
355. If Winter Comes. By A. 8. M. Hutchinson. 

246. Americanization of Edward Bok. By Edward Bok, 

$45. The Life of Christ. By Giovanni Papini. 

302. The Crisis. By Winston Churchill. 

286. Short Stories. By O. Henry. 

281. The Virginian. By Owen Wister. 

256. Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. By Burton J. Hendrick. 
254. Lhe Mind in tie Making. By James Harvey tobinson, 
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As trustees for India and other Asiatic dependencies, 
what is taking place in the Philippines is of especial 
interest to Englishmen who have had to devote so much 
time recently to the problem of gradually extending 
self-governing institutions to Eastern peoples. The 
Insular Affairs Committee of the United States House 
of Representatives, after considering the question of 
Philippine independence, decided in favour of drafting 
a Bill and of giving Congress an opportunity of discussing 
the matter. The Bill, like so many similar measures, 
aimed at a compromise, being, as the Times tell us: 
“a mid-way solution between complete independence 
and the maintenance of the status quo.” A constitutional 
government would be set up, and the islands would be 
known as the Commonwealth of the Philippines. The 


new government would be under the control of the | 


United States for thirty years, and at the end of that 
period the Filipinos would decide by referendum whether 
they wished the Commonwealth to continue or whether 
complete independence should be granted. In_ the 
meantime, General Leonard Wood, the Governor-General, 
has telegraphed to Washington in the strongest terms 
advocating the continuance of the existing régime. 
He believes that if self-government were granted, “ it 
would be a disastrous blow to Western civilization, 
and no more brutal injustice could be inflicted upon 
the Filipinos than to abandon them under the guise of 
granting them independence.” 


THE THEATRE. 


— 


“WHITE CARGO” AT THE PLAYHOUSE. 


————— 
which he is to return brings out his substitute, 
called Langford, and the rest of the play is the pr 
two years, of Langford’s degeneration from a gs 


& Youngstey 
CESS, during 
mart 


. . y 
full of bright ideas, to a slovenly, fiercely irritable horny 
who has fallen into the hands of a half- - 


Cast prostityt, 


Tondeleyo, whom quixotically, despite the advice of jj 
ig 


companions, he has insisted on marrying. His eventual 
escape is shown in a dramatic climax which provides a ea 
melodramatic thrill without for a moment sacrificing - 
actuality of the piece. — 

It is a good theme and Mr. Gordon treats it both With 
intensity and simplicity. He succeeds admirably then 
out in producing a sense of remote isolation, ' ‘ 
irritability and exhaustion. 

The fault of many dramatists of to-day is that thy ugh 
they present excellent tragic or comedic themes, they s 
| So by means of characters so completely uninteresting that 
the themes fail to acquire significance for us. This is one of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s sins: his characters are too often lifeless 
types which serve simply as cogs in the mechanism: their 
troubles and conflicts consequently leave us unmoved 
Another typical sin is to send us home bored, with a tract 
instead of a recreation for our money. White Cargo is Un- 
| tainted by these errors. The play is genuine and single. 
| minded and the characters are Hesh and blood: they enlist 
| our emotions. Mr. Gerdon is extremely outspoken; words 
| which a few years ago were taboo in the theatre occur with 
| some frequency, but the play is never indecent except for 
the indecent-minded. 


home-sicknes 
a | 





Mr. Brian Aherne is very good as young Langford ; so, too, is 
Miss Mary Clare as Tondeleyo. Mr. Franklin Dyall is more 
than very good; his Weston is a first-rate piece of acting, 
carefully elaborated in every detail. Every movement, 
every gesture, was made to suggest lassitude, disillusionment, 
exhaustion both physical and mental. Mr. Horace Hodges as 
The Doctor achieved an eminence equally as great. 


THE STAGE SOCIETY, 





I arproacuep this play with misgivings. It was described 
as “a vivid play of the primitive, unvarnished life in the 
tropics * : that seemed to place it in the category of provincial | 
melodrama. We were assured that a real African chief | 
would take part in it: that savoured of the music-hall or 
even of the travelling circus. The name of the author— 
Mr. Leon Gordon—being unknown to me, offered no re- 
assurance. But when the curtain had risen it rapidly became 
e‘car that Mr. Gordon had a strong feeling for the stage, 
tiat he could construct real characters, and that he could 
write excellent dialogue, concise, vigorous, full of humour, 
and strongly individual to each character. And he ean do, 
as it turned out, much more than that, for White Cargo is a 
really good play. 

It deals with the effect of the life and climate of the East 
African coast on certain Englishmen whom circumstances 
bring together there. There is an old fellow, once a successful | 
surgeon, who has gravitated thither after leaving England 
to escape from an unhappy past. And there is Weston, | 
representative of a rubber company, who has been out for 
seven years and is stolidly determined to complete his full 
term of ten. ‘These with the missionary and a black servant 
constitute for us the permanent inhabitants. The doctor is 
a charming, kindly old boy with an occasional courtliness of 
manner which reealls the successful surgeon : a real and very 
human character admirably presented by Mr. Horace Hodges. 
Weston, of the rubber company, is a disillusioned, irritable, 
cynical creature, reduced to a sort of fierce stagnation by 
the climate and the isolation. He has seen a succession of 
young men sent out by his company, has taught them their 
jobs, and watched them succumb to the horrible conditions 
and go home again. Each comes out in an immaculate 
white suit with great ideas about smartening the place up 
and living a decent life, and all degenerate into unshaven- 
ness, dirty clothes and, generally, in the end fall to frequenting 
the native women. In the first act we discover Ashley, one 
of the young men who has thrown up the sponge, on the point 
of going home. Ile is in a state of hysterical, almost infantile 
excitement at the thought of eseape. In the hands of Mr. 
Templer Powell he became, I thought, unnecessarily absurd— 
a mistake which might easily be remedied. The boat by 


| 





| convicts, 


In Herr Ernst Toller’s Man and the Masses the Stage Society 
at the beginning of the weck gave an impressive performance 
of a very impressive play. It is interesting, in connexion 
with what I have said above, to compare Herr Toller’s 
method of treating a theme with that of 
Mr. Galsworthy. Mr. Galsworthy’s treatment (in such a 
play, for instance, as The Skin Game) is purely realistic, 
but though he presents to us characters intended to be 
human beings, he reduces them, under the iron hand of his 
thesis, into hard types. 

Herr Toller’s method is the reverse. His treatment is 
symbolical and his characters, which are confessedly types, 


sociological 


| are charged with an emotional intensity which raises the 


theme to the plane of poctry—of universality. His types, 
in fact, are more than, not less than, human. And he shows 
us not actual occurrences but the distillation from the actuel 
which is the essence of poetry. The conflicts of ideals and 
epinions are abstracted into choruses which speak in unison— 
choruses of soldiers, workmen and workwomen, farm hands, 
bankers. In three of the pictures (for the play 
is presented in seven pictures) the symboiization is effected 
by presenting the dramatic moment as a dream: one of 
them, for example, is a dream of the Stock Exchange in 
which the members act as automata, while in the foreground 
below them (as in some of the other pictures) lie the masses, 
a chorus of weary, sprawling forms, figuring humanity in 
subjection to inhuman system. 

The play is harsh, brutal, terrible, but undeniably fine, 
for the emotion is real, profound and intensely human. It 
shows convincingly the immense possibilities of the so-called 
expressionist drama. 

The production was certainly one of the Stage Society's 
triumphs. Miss Sybil Thorndike and Mr. George Hayes 
gave remarkably fine renderings of The Woman and ‘The 
Nameless One (the mouthpiece of the Masses), and Mr. Milton 
Rosmer was good as The Husband. Quite exceptionally 
good, too, were the scenery and dresses, the dances and the 
lighting effects : each. expressed and reinforced the symbolic 
and poctic atmosphere of the play. 

MArtTIN ARMSTRONG. 
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STRAUSS IN PERSPECTIVE. 
m of Strauss is one that many writers claim to 
at one time or another, but it is noticeable that 
ffer, according to date rather than to the 
writer involved. For Strauss is a composer who has certain 
marked fundamental characteristics which time has brought 
more and more to the surface, and it is only now that critics 
gs a whole have begun to give a fair estimate of his value. 
This estimate has been retarded by the inordinate praise or 
plame accorded to him by his notoriety as the musicai 
enfant terrible of the first y ars: of the century. Obscure, 
ugly, incomprehensible, dull, noisy: here are some of the 
epithets hurled at him in the course of those years ; while 
Mr. Arthur Symons, in a remarkably brilliant essay, accused 
him of debauching music by endeavouring to make it serve 
turn of literary and philosophic theories. But, true as 
n of this unfavourable criticism undoubtedly was, it 
missed the main point, which has only lately been recognized. 
The Wagnerian cloak, flourished torero-wise in the faces of 
the Edwardian public, both frightened and impressed them 
to such @ degree that, with the exception of a very smal! 
discerning minority (whom I mention from a feeling that 
they must have existed, rather than from a knowledge that 
they did), the essential commonplaceness of Strauss’s musical 
thought was obscured for them. But now that a large 
body of work by him exists for our examination, his poverty 
of invention seems astounding when coupled with that 
superb constructive faculty for which alone he deserves a 
place amongst considerable composers. It is almost incredible 
now that anyone could ever have been frightened by Feuersnot 
or puzzled by the bogy-man, that is, Zarathustra. Twitch 
away the magician’s cloak and the feckless little valse tunes 
stand revealed amid a storm of musical incantations that 
are no more impressive than the sham fires that burn in 
yases on the terrace of Herod’s summer resort. 

And he is quite shameless about his poverty of invention. 
He often makes a single phrase (and of no particular value 
at that) do service time after time in different works. The 
particular one of which I am thinking appears in Elektra, 
Ariadne auf Naxos and the Alpine Symphony. Thus he is 
one of the most irritating of composers, for it is somehow all 
wrong that one who can move us inconceivably at times 
by the real greatness and beauty of his work should be 
capable of letting us down the next moment with some 
passage the quality of which a moment’s thought would 


THE proble 
have solved 
the solutions di 


the 
muc 


seem enough to reveal. 

We have now heard two performances of Salome, an opera 
which has not been heard in England sinee the War, but 
when it was first performed in Germany in 1905, 
of excitement in all directions. The 
bourgeois was épaté. We could not be expected to see (and 
hear) straight then, but we can and do now. The perform- 
ances have been remarkably fine from the singers’ point of 
view, and Géta Ljungberg as Salome and Maria Olezewska 
as Herodias have scored individual triumphs, though the 
management of the orchestra under Herr Alwin left almost 
as much to be desired as in the last performance of Tristan. 
But the work, with the exception of a few passages, comes 
out of it badly enough. ‘The music appears now as much 
like a bit of tawdry finery fished out of an old box as the 
foolish play upon which it is hung. The ecstatic monologues 
of Salome (rushed out of recognition by the conductor) 
flashed at us with the cold, heartless glitter of a complicated 
garment hung with metal ornaments. It was all cold, cold 
as any stone. This did not so much matter in the Herod- 
Herodias passages, where the composer's brilliant orchestra- 
tion and astonishing effects compel our horror and admiration ; 
but the perfunctory and rather naive psychology of the 
“love themes are totally inadequate to Wilde’s conception 
of that passion. 

Having shown what he could do to astonish with Salome 
and Elektra (which, by the way, is a much finer work), Strauss 
seems to have become temporarily disgusted with the 
Wagnerian cloak, to the extent of twitching it off for himself. 


which, 
spread a turmoil 


for two masterpieces, Der Rosenkavalier and Ariadne auf 
Naxos. The sea-change which his music suffered seemed to 
do away, for the time being, with his former poverty of 
invention, and he poured out melody after melody of the 
pure quality of genius. It was an astonishing phenomenon 
that now, unfortunately, seems tc have been but a flash 
in the pan. The ballet Joseph’s Legend and the opera 
Die Frau ohne Schatten indicate a harking back to the 
Wagnerian system, for which the composer seemed to have 
no further need. Both these works contain passages of 
great beauty and astounding brilliance, but in them vulgarity 
of theme is carried to a pitch never approached before— 
even in Salome. There would seem to be a fundamental 
lack of taste—a blind spot in Strauss—that allows him to 
commit musical enormities that are almost unparalleled. 
It is the same type of mind (on a lower scale) that sets the 
Hindu Song from Sadko to ragtime. It is true that in 
listening to Der Rosenkavalier we are not much disturbed by 
the fact that here we have the typical valse of the late 
nineteenth century set to a deliberate evocation of the early 
eighteenth—or that in Ariadne the same type of valse is 
relegated to seventeenth-century buffoons. But to do this 
brazenly, as Strauss has done it, indicates an indifference 
to the fitness of things that must tell against him in the 
end. And though he is still composing, I think one may 
safely predict that the end has come—with the final scene 
in Die Frau ohne Schatten. 

The ultimate failure of composers like Strauss is almost 
an argument for original sin. That a master of orchestra- 
tion, with a constructive faculty equal to that of the greatest, 
and melodie genius that produces long passages and sudden 
phrases that ravish, surely and instantly; that a mind of 
this calibre should be capable of frequent and absolutely 
fatal lapses of artistry is a cause for universal disappointment 
with the potentialities of the human mind. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST. 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES. 





EMPIRE EXHIBITION, 
WEMBLEY. 
IIl.—SOME OF THE STALLS. 


I stated on April 26th that the general aspect of this 
Exhibition was unlike any previously seen in this country. 
The same is equally true of the stalls where the exhibits 
themselves are displayed. Here are no trophies of drain- 
pipes, no pyramids of jam-pots, no cenotaphs of cigar boxes, 
no triumphal arches of fountain-pens. The goods in the 
Palace of Industry are shown, in almost all cases, so attrac- 
tively that it is only possible to note a few of the many stalls. 

Round the whole chemical section in this Palace runs a 
frieze depicting various processes of manufacture. This 
frieze pulls the various stalls below it together, and regarded 
in itself has considerable decorative merit. Among the 
stalls of conspicuous merit are the scent counter, gay with 


BRITISH 


coloured metal flowers, where Messrs. Atkinson’s goods 
perfume the air; Messrs. Yardley’s charming little kiosk 


and the very striking and successful ** Chemical Industries ” 


stall designed by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis. The British 
Dyestuffs Exhibit shows a vast range of coloured draperies 
attractively arranged by Mrs. Lovat Fraser. 


The rubber section has a striking frieze a la Gauguin, and 
two large paintings representing the snaky tendrils and 


monstrous vegetable shapes of a tropical forest which are 
remarkable pieces of decoration. The tobacco industry has 
been well served by the designers of its section. The “ Old 
Virginia House,” its entrance on the main avenue of the 
Palace, is a reproduction of the portico of one of the colonial 
houses of the Southern States. This lends itself admirably to 
its purpose which can hardly be said of the Scotch ** baronial ” 
whisky exhibit, or a Tudor brick gateway near it. Here 
every brick and every stone has been painted on canvas, 
and the result is merely what we would expect of the lavish 
mounting of a Drury Lane melodrama. ‘To return to the 
tobacco exhibit, the two snuff-taking Highlanders and the 





The result was instantaneous, and the world became richer 


two negroes—presumably old tobacconists’ signs repainted— 
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which adorn the exhibit of Messrs. Cope Bros. and Messrs. 
Richard Lloyd and Sons, should not be missed, though the 
decorative paintings in this stall are incredibly feeble. 

The frieze round the “ Games and Toys” section is an 
exccllent piece of work showing figures in violent movement 
composed with the greatest decorative skill. This frieze is 
one of the most brilliant things in the whole Palace of Industry. 
In the pottery section the Wedgwood exhibit is appropriately 
displayed in cases of a traditional design which show off their 
contents to perfection. This is a particularly happy instance 
of the subordination of the design of the stall to the goods 
to be displayed, a course indicated in this instance, while in 
the majority of cases the spectator is attracted to inspect 
an exhibit not striking in itself by the beauty of its setting. 

In the Palace of Engineering there is naturally less oppor- 
tunity for the stall designer, but Messrs. Dorman, Long and 
Co.’s exhibit is effective. 

Both the contents and the architecture of the British 
Government Pavilion are interesting. The building stands 
on falling ground, but the architects, Messrs. Simpson and 
Ayrton, have very skilfully countered this difficulty by pro- 
viding a monumental flight of steps and taking the public 
straight into the top floor. 
is occupied by a galleried hall. This has a flat stained glass 
roof, a very effective arrangement where light, as in this 
instance, is not specially desired. The rooms o‘f this hall 
where the exhibits of the various Government Departments 
are displayed are, of course, efliciently lighted by large windows. 
The impression conveyed by these rooms, which are entirely 
constructed of conerete, is one of great dignity. 
some simple painted ornament on the ceilings, but otherwise, 
except for an occasional frieze, no decoration. But the fact 


that you feel that you cannot poke your umbrella through | 


the wall wherever you wish gives these concrete buildings a 
seriousness to which one is not accustomed in buildings 
avowedly ephemeral. It is particularly gratifying in the 
British Government Pavilion. 


GERALD WELLESLEY. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
———>—— 
INSANITY AND CRIME. 
|To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sir,—A perusal of Lord Darling's Bill ** to declare and amend | 
the law relating to Criminal Responsibility of accused persons,” | 


which has just been rejected by the House of Lords, 
shows that it was apparently a proposal to carry out the first 
and third recommendations of the Lord Justice Atkin’s Com- | 
mittee on Insanity and Crime, and the definition of responsi- | 
bility proposed by the Council of the British Medical Associa- | 
tion. It was undoubtedly a step in advance of the discredited | 
MecNaghten rules. The Bill, however, does not embody the | 
recommendations of the Medico-Psychological Association, 
which desired that MeNaghten rules should be abrogated and 
that the question should be framed in the form: * If he was | 
insane, has it nevertheless been proved to the satisfaction | 
of the Jury that his crime was unrelated to his mental 
disorder?” Lord Justice Atkin’s Committee pointed | 
out that this form of question would throw upon the 
prosecution the onus of satisfying the jury that the act of | 
the person found to be insane was unrelated to his mental | 
disorder, a burden which could not be discharged, and that | 
thus the question was otiose ; insanity and irresponsibility 
would thus become co-extensive. As the Medico-Psycho- | 
logical Association is composed of alienists who have had 
far greater experience of the insane than the members of | 
the British Medical Association and the members of the 
Legal Commitice, its opinion in this matter might well be 
considered to be the most weighty. Nevertheless it has been | 
disregarded. An examination of the wording of Clause (1), | 
| 


Section (1), Paragraph(c), which declares irresponsibility, * ifat 
the time the act was done or omission made he was suffering | 
from such a state of mental disease as therefrom to be wholly 
incapable of resisting an impulse to do the act or make the | 
ynission,”’ shows that the range of mental discase covered | 
by the paragraph depends on the meaning of the word 

* impulse.” 


dn Murray’s Oxford dictionary three of the 


The central part of the building | 


There is | 


many definitions of impulse are given as follows - 
| or influence exerted upon the mind by some external stimu 
| Suggest ion, incitement, instigation. (b) Incitement or a 
| to action arising from some state of mind 
| (c) Sudden or involuntary inclination or te 
without premeditation or reflection. 

It will be seen that under the definition (b) 
may be claimed in many forms of insanity, which under 4} 
MecNaghten rules would be considered responsible, 
apparently the onus of proving the incapability of chien 
the impulse remains on the defence ; and this is re ae 
crux of the dispute between the lawyers and the Medic 
psychologists. It might illuminate the discussion of the 
question if the legal profession would explain why in crimin 
eases the onus is thus cast on the defence, while jy ei 
| testamentary actions the onus of proving mental capacity ty 

make a valid will when the testator is admitted to be insan 
is cast upon those who allege such capacity, viz., the fa 
| pounders of the will. Is not 

? Moreover, it is 


| the gander ? 
| lunatic to be able to execute 
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stimuly 
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act 


» Irresponsibjli 
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sauce for the goose sauce { 
more reasonable to expect 
a deed dealing with concn, 
matters like’ a will, than to exercise a wise judgment anq 
self-control in the moral questions involved in criminal 


1 
a 


| acts, 
| the moral powers being usually affected in attacks of insaniy, 
| before business capacity is impaired. Thus it would }, 
| more reasonable to reverse the rules in each case. 

| Section (2) of the clause declares the responsibility 
| lunaties affected by delusions on some specific matter 
| matters, not covered by Section (1). This section . 
| apparently tainted with the fallacy of * water-tight ” delusions. 
the doctrine which invalidates the MeNaghten rules in th 
| opinion: of all with experience of the insane, and which 
vitiates the summing up of Chief Justice Cockburn in th 
Bankes v. Goodfellow will case. The Chief Justice referred 
| to mythical cases of delusions, “ which leave the individy) 
| in all other respects rational and capable of transacting th 
ordinary affairs of life.’ Experience has long shown that 
delusions do not limited in their effects. Th 
term monomania has been discredited and discarded: and 
its heresy should no longer form a basis for legislation. Th 
existence of a delusion a loss of reasoning power, 
which may subtly affect a person’s conduct in all sorts of 
ways. The delusion is an outward symptom of an internal 
mental disease. We do not always know enough of the 
working of cach Tunatic’s mind to say how or if the delusion 


of 
1 


remain so 


proves 





affects any given act; and it is idle always to demand tly 
proof of a logical relation between the delusion and the act, 
because a lunatic often appears to act illogically. We cannot 
follow his insane reasoning or know all the contents of his 
mind. Therefore we may be unable to show tic relat’on 
between the delusion and the act. But should w> hold hm 
to be responsible and punish him just because we are ignorant 
of his mental processes? The only wise solution of the 
question is to cast the onus of proving the responsibility of 
a lunatic accused of crime on those who allege his responsibility, 
viz., the prosecution—as in testamentary cases. 

The second clause of the Bill proposes an alteration in the 
form of the verdict in guilty but insane cases, which appears 
to be more logical and merciful. No provision is made in the 
Bill for carrying out the seventh recommendation of Lord 
Justice Atkin’s Committee for the accused to be medically 
examined by an expert at the request of the court or of either 
side. Ht is to be hoped that regulations will be made to that 
effect without delay. In view of the limited changes pro- 
posed in this Bill, its passage into law would not seem likely to 
have putanend completely to the mock tragedies of sentencing 
lunatics to death and reprieving them afterwards, which so 
often discredit British jurisprudence and harass the Hom 
Secretary. No doubt it will eventually be realised that to 
sentence a lunatic to death is as barbarous as the old witch 
trials, and as foolish as the former condemnation of animals 
for murder. 

In the debate in which the Bill was rejected, Lord 
Sumner admitted he was unable to understand the kind ol 
case covered by Section (1), Paragraph (c) of Clause (1). It 
might be pointed out that his Lordship’s ignorance of morbid 
psychology, however regrettable, is no argument. His 
belief that no difficulty occurs in deciding in cases of impulsive 
child murder is not in accordance with experience, for a verdict 
of temporary insanity has not always been casy to obtain. His 
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acsertion that little or no injustice occurs under the present 
~eedure must be based on the peculiar belief that the 
a sa sentencing of lunatics to death and then reprieving 
“8 ust procedure. All the opposing peers appeared 
1t by the proposed law many insane criminals 
would escape hanging—for the paragraph exculpates only 
ersons suffering from mental disease. It is difficult to under- 
yaa why these humane legislators are so anxious to hang 
pe many lunatics as possible. Another objection raised 
was that the question of responsibility would become an even 
oreater puzzle to the jury than it is now. doubt whether 
this question could be a greater puzzle than it is. At present 
the McNaghten answers lay down a rigid rule which judges are 
loth to apply strictly ; and when the rule is applied strictly, 
the verdict has to be reversed by the Home Secretary—the 
puzzie is, in fact, passed on to him, an unworthy subterfuge. 
As a matter of fact the proposed law would reduce the diffi- 
culties of the judge and jury by laying down a clear rule in 
a difficult class of cases. It would thus be a step in advance. 

The difficulty of the legal profession in accepting opinions 
based on the experience of medico-psychologists and throwing 
over the a priori theories embodied in the McNaghten rules 
reminds one of Lord Macaulay’s remark that “* if a question 
arises as to the postulates on which their whole system rests, 


them is a j 
to fear thé 


if t 2 
of that system which they have passed their lives in studying, 
these very men (some eminent lawyers) often talk the language 


ef savages or children” (Essay on Croker’s Edition of 
Boswell’s Johnson). He then scornfully compares thcir 


skilful advocacy with their feebleness as legislators.——I am, 
Sir, &e., JOUN WARNOCK, 


ikiSH BOUNDARY AND THE 
CHILDERS REPORT. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Article 5 of the Treaty requires the Free State to bear 

its proper share of the National Debt, and war pensions, as 

xisting in such proportion as may be fair and equitable, 

having regard to any just claims on the part of Ireland by way 


THE 


SiR, 


of set-off or counterclaim. 

To this the usual Nationalist answer is that there is a good 
set-off and counterclaim, because contrary to the provisions 
of the Act of Union they say Ireland has been enormously 
overtaxed, as found by the majority who signed the Childers 
Report. 

The matter has lately been the subject of investigation at 
the hands of Lord Justice O’Connor, a lawyer of the highest 
eminence, who recently wrote a letter to the Times, supporting 
the contention of the Free State on the Boundaries Question. 
The Article is published in the Journal of Comparative Legis- 
lation and International Law for February, 1924. It clears 
away all the mists that envelop the Childers Report, and 


would appear to put an end to the Irish counterclaim for ever, | 


The claim arose under a complete misconception. It was 
provided temporarily that in certain years after the union 
the contribution of Great Britain and Ireland, respectively, 


towards the expenditure of the United Kingdom should be | 


defrayed in the proy:ortion of 15 parts for Great Britain, and 
two parts for Ireland. This provision as to the proportions 
which has caused all the confusion is wholly irrelevant. 
The real words governing the matter, as cited by the Lord 
Justice, are as follows :— 

“ And if it shall appear to the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
that the respective circumstances of the two countries will thence- 
forth admit of their contributing indiscriminately, by equal taxes 
imposedl on the same articles in each, to the future expenditure of 
the United Kingdom, it shall be competent to the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom to declare that all future expense thenceforth 
to be incurred, together with the interest and charges of all joint 
debts contracted previous to such declaration, shall be so defrayed 
indiscriminately by equal taxes imposed on the same articles in 
each country, and thenceforth from time to time as circumstances 
may require to impose and apply such taxes accordingly, subject 
only to such particular exemptions or abatements in Ireland or 
Scotland as circumstances may appear from time to time to demand ; 
that from the period of such declaration it shall no longer be neces- 
sary to regulate the contribution of the two countries towards the 
future expenditure of the United Kingdom, according to any specific 
proportion or according to any of the rules hereinbefore prescribed.” 


What happened ? In 1816 the United Parliament passed a 
resolution in terms of the Agreement. That ended the matter. 
Great Britain and Ireland, from 1817 to 1921, had a common 


hey are called upon to vindicate the fundamental maxims | 


Exchequer—indiscriminate except for the excmpticns and 
abatements made in favour of Ireland. What becomes now 
of the Childers Report, or of the 300 million debt owing to 
Ireland by Great Britain? Was this a bad bargain for 
Ireland? That is immaterial. Cavour thought not, and so 
advised O’Connell. The clear statements recently made 
by the very able Free State Minister of Finance, Mr. Blythe, 
tend to show what Ireland has lost by the divorce from her 
richer neighbour. However, that may be, it is now clear that 
if the Free State calls for the Treaty, the whole Treaty, and 
nothing but the Treaty, she has nothing in the nature of set-off 
or counterclaim to set up against the heavy liability undertaken 
by her under Article 5.—I am, Sir, &c., VINDEX. 

[We have been compelled to shorten our correspondent’s 
letter.—Ep. Spectator] 


THE IRISH TREATY. 

[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—In the notes on the Irish Boundary question in last 
| week’s issue of the Spectator, the writer argues that the Free 
| State Government’s on the “literal fulfilment ” 
| of Article 12 of the Treaty is inconsistent with their failure 
| to carry out Article 5 relating to Public Debt and Article 8 
relating to the strength of the Army. As regards the first 
| alleged default, may I point out that, as stated by the Colonial 
| Secretary in the House of Commons a few days ago, Article 5 
| of the Treaty cannot be implemented until the area and 
population of the Free State have been definitely fixed by the 
| statutory machinery to be set up under Article 12? Article 8 
of the Treaty provides that the military establishments of 
the Free State “ shall not exceed in size such proportion of 
the military establishments maintained in 
as that which the population of Ireland bears to the popu- 
lation of Great Britain.” The 
approximately four and a-half millions and of Great Britain 
forty-two millions. Therefore, the Free State Army estab- 
| lishments should be about one-ninth of the Army establish- 
ments of Great Britain. 

Now as to the facts. According to Whitaker the British 
Army establishment for the year 1923-4 is 170,800. 
result of the recent demobilization the present strength of 
the Free State Army is not more than 20,000 men. This 
ratio is almost a “literal fulfilment’ of Article 8 the 
Treaty, and if the 40,000 Special Constables in Northern 
Ireland for whom there is no parallel in the Free State 
included, the Free State ratio would much below 
contemplated by the Treaty. The Free State 
employs 6,000 Civic Guards (unarmed) and 20,000 soldiers for 
| the maintenance of law and order in the twenty-six counties, 
| whereas the Northern Government employs 4,000 Royal 
Ulster Constabulary (armed), 4,734 “A” Specials, 22,709 
“B” Specials and 9,000 “CC” Specials (all armed), as well 
as over 12,000 British troops to maintain |: 
counties. 
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In conclusion, may I point out that in so far as the Free 

| State Army exceeded the ratio contemplated in Article 8 

| of the Treaty in the past, it was due to the determination 

| of the Free State Government to carry out the Treaty as a 

whole ?—I am, Sir, &e., Haicu A, MacCanrran, 
York House, 15 Regent Streci, London, S.W. 1. 


“THE ADELPHI.” 
[To the Editor of the Seecravor.] 
Sir,—I agree with almost all Mr. Alan Porter had to say last 
week about the Adelphi, in as far as he concerned himself with 
Mr. Middleton Murry’s editorial writing and the contributions 
of “The Journeyman.” But I thought he made one very striking 
omission in considering the work of Mr. D. H. Lawrence, and 
also as regards the Adelphi as a whole. Ile never once dis- 
cussed Mr. Lawrence as an artist, nor the Adelphi as a work 
of art. And yet to most of their readers it is probably this 
aspect, both of the novelist and the magazine, that appears 





important. 

Like the Bishop who read Gulliver, 
believe the half of what Mr. 
gods or the small and swarthy tweed-lad men who are their 
prophets on earth. And I don’t a fie for Mr. Murry’s 
theories about individuality, But for me, 


for my part I don’t 


Lawrence tells me about dark 


care 
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reader, both Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Murry produce the goods— 
magazines and novels that is, that are agreeable and even 
delightful to read. The Adelphi is the only magazine which I 
can buy at a railway bookstall if I want to read a story in the 
train. It is generally readable from beginning to end ; and 
just as Mr. Murry’s magazine enriches a railway journey, so 
to me at least Mr. Lawrence’s novels enrich the everyday 
world. 
solemn, but—to be solemn in my turn—they seem to me to be 
useful books. They help to educate the perceptions, they help 


against the deadly superficiality and hastiness that is apt to | 
. . | 
They are, in fact, what every true 


make ordinary life dull. 
work of art has always been said to be—channels through which 
the recipient (reader or spectator) is enabled to make new 
or improved contacts with other minds or with some aspect 
of the outside world. While Mr. Murry can still provide us 
with his little bit of good fiction, or a translation from the 
Russian each month, I am more than ready to continue as 
before to skip his theories about “ Life,” or in gratitude for 
* Kangaroo,” or “'The Doll,” to ignore even Mr. Lawrence's 
most tiresome sex obsessions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Country READER. 





MR. BALDWIN AND HIS HONORARY 
OFFICE. 
[To the Editor of the Srxcrator.] 

Sir,—I am appalled at your doctrine on page 745 of your 
issue of May 10th. Nomanhasa right to accept the position of 
Patron or Vice-President of a distinguished or undistinguished 
trading company unless he give sufficient time to the post 
to make himself sure that his name is not being exploited. 
If the office be a purely honorary one with no work and 
no pay, what on earth is the use of the office? You ought 
to remember the infamous scandal of the Law Guarantee 
and Trust Society, where the Trustees for the Debenture 
Stock Holders of that company were advertised in stores 
catalogues and all through the Press as the Lord Chief Justice 
of England and Mr. Justice Grantham. Well, what hap- 
pened ? Poor solicitors’ clerks and others attracted by the 
glamour of these names invested in the shares of the company 
thinking that the Chief Justice of England and the Senior 
Puisne Judge as Trustees for the company’s debenture stock 
guaranteed the stability of the company. Neither of those 
‘Trustees resigned when it was known to any expert business 
man that the company must come down, as come down it did. 

The searching inquiry that ought to have taken place 
was burked because of the scandals that would have been 
disclosed, but the fact was and is that the office of Chicf 
Justice was prostituted by Lord Alverstone and that of 
Senior Puisne by Grantham J. by association with a company 
such as the Law Guarantee and Trust Society. Please recant 
your views as to the ethic of a distinguished public man 
taking any office, honorary or otherwise, in connexion with 
any trading company of any kind whatever unless he give 
due attention to his duties. I have no desire to hide myself 
under anonymity, and hope you will publish this letter.— 
J am, Sir, &c., E. T. HarGraves. 

80 Coleman Street, E.C. 2, 


[We cannot accept our correspondent’s main contention 
as relevant. It may be good as an abstract protest against 
honorary oflices, though such protests leave us cold. Possibly 
it would be better to abolish these offices altogether, but 
this is a Utopian aspiration while men are whet they are. 
They love to bestow honours and also to boast of honours 
done to them. A wise public man will, of course, be careful 
not to accept honorary posts which are meant to be decoy- 
ducks, but in the case in question there is no sort of ground 
for supposing that there was any sinister intent of this kind. 
There were no shares and no shareholders in the insurance 
society of which Mr. Baldwin became Vice-President, and 
we do not see how a body founded on mutual insurance can 
be called a trading company in the ordinary sense of the 
word. The body which Mr. Hargraves pillories was on 
an entirely different footing. The alleged analogy may be 
used to create prejudice, but it is not argument. We must 


not be held to endorse in any way Mr. Hargraves’s very 
harsh and unfair strictures on Lard Alverstone and Mr. Justice 


They often seem to me very silly, and often very | 


—. 
THE INDUSTRIAL ASH-HEAPs, 
[To the Editor of the Spectator. |] 

Sir,—Mrs. Williams-Ellis, in her article on “ The Civic Sense 
Aroused ?” states that “the men who are contept With 
nglish manufacturing towns as they are are the men who a» 
happy in their work.” She omits to make a point Which 
supports her excellent argument for a civic sense in places 
| like Sheffield (which a just God would wipe out of existence) 
and that is that the men who are content with English Many. 
facturing towns as they are are not content to live in them, 

The mill-owner removes himself and his family as far awa, 
from his mill as he can. How many manufacturers liye jy 
that dirty hole, Leeds ? How many of them prefer to live ip 





| Harrogate ? 


If Mrs. Williams-Ellis wishes to see places like Leeds ang 
Sheflield made as habitable as Rouen (which is a manufacturing 
town), and I am sure she does, then she had better start 4 
‘ampaign to compel mill-owners to live beside their milk. 
They'll soon begin te clear up the muck then! When thei; 
children have to live near foul factories which belch Jung. 
destroying smoke all day, they will be less content to see thejp 
workmen's children living near them. 

One would willingly spend a holiday in Rouen, but would 
anybody but.a lunatic spend a holiday in Sheffield or Leeds 
or Manchester ? Obviously, Mrs. Williams-Ellis must not 
abandon her campaign until the answer to that question js 
in the aflirmative. 

In the meantime, she might take a glance at the stretch of 
country between Birmingham and Wolverhampton, seen from 
the windows of a railway carriage, and then take a glance at 
Warrington and Widnes. If these places do not make her feel 
like hitting the first mill-owner she meets a punch on the jay, 
I shall be greatly astonished.—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Joun Ervine. 


A CORRECTION, 
[To the Editor of the Seecravor.] 
Sir,—I am perhaps old-fashioned in considering that William 
Cowper is a poct whose works are still worth reading. Yet 
it was with some surprise that in the article by Mrs. Williams. 
Ellis in your issue of May 17th I found his well-known line :— 
** God made the country and man made the town,” 

described by her as “‘a Victorian proverb.” As the article 
in question states that one function of a newspaper is to state 
facts, sometimes forgotten or neglected, perhaps you may find 
room for this correction.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ad 


H. M. W. 


GROW YOUR OWN FOOD. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]| 
Sir,—The letter from Mr. J. W. Scott under the above heading 
is a good example of the madness of—inflation, shall I call 
it ? which attacks so many people when they write to the 
newspapers. Moderation of statement has no attraction 
for them. Yet I do not suppose they intentionally overstate 
their case. Mr. Scott has just allowed his imagination to 
Tun away with him. He was brought up in the same upland 
parish of Lanarkshire to which I belong; and almost all 
his agricultural knowledge must have been acquired here, 
for, I believe, most of his adult life has been spent in big 
cities ; and he must be aware that so far as Scotland is con- 
cerned, his proposals are simply preposterous. 

Mr. Scott asserts that on one-third of an acre of land 4 
man can raise enough eggs, milk, fruit, vegetables and meat 
to supply a family of five for half of the year. This means, 
even after allowing for the omission of bread, that one acte 
can support six persons for the whole year. Poor Mr. 








brantham.—Epb. Spectator.] 





1 want five poles. 


Malthus! German agriculture has been held up for our 
admiration for a long time, but the best the Germans can 
do is to make 100 acres suppori eighty people. Mr. Scott 
would improve on Germany by 700 per cent. Mr. Scott 
does not condescend on particulars as to the space allotted 
to the various crops: may I be allowed to attempt this? 
In one-third of an acre there are about fifty-four poles. 
Potatoes being the great stand-by of an allotment holder, 
at least in Scotland, let us give that crop twenty poles. Two 
dozen hens will require four poles. Pig-house and byre will 
Oats to provide grain for the poultry 
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en 
and fodder for the cow will require twenty poles. Fruit 
cannot do with less than four poles. This leaves one 
pole am afraid I have left nothing 
for grass for the cow. But perhaps one cow will supply, 
say, twenty cottagers and ninetcen of them can save the 
pyre space and put it in grass. The cow would then graze 


for vegetables. I 


on the nineteen allotments 
would milk her on the day she visited his pasturage. Mr. 
seott says nothing about fish ; but I don’t see why he should 
not provide a trouting stream, or at least, a fish-pond. Nothing 
js said about labour, but J. 5S. Mill in his Principles of Political 
Eeonomy, Book II., Chap. 14, has some pertinent things to 
cay about subsidiary employments and female labour.—I 
am, Sir, X&e., 
J. G. Gitcurist. 


Kerse, Lesmahagow. 


*RENOWN’S’ PASSAGE THROUGH 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrator.] 
Sin.—In an editorial note to a letter from Commander Bellairs, 
printed in your issue of April 19th, you mention the passage 
of the ‘ Renown’ through the Suez Canal, and say it was an 
operation of considerable difliculty, and she was in charge 
of one of the most experienced navigators in the Service. 
One feels, and doubtless the experienced navigator referred 
to would not be backward in owning to it, that the safe and 
extremely quick passage which the * Renown’ made through 
the Canal, both outward and homeward, was wholly duc to 
They, while theorctic- 


THE 


the skill and experience of the pilots. 
ally only being on board a ship to give advice, in practice 
take full command.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Suez CANAL PILOT. 


RICH GERMANS ABROAD. 
[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.] 
Sir.—For the sake of fair play I would remind those who 
find foreign hotels crowded with extravagant Germans that 
our country also provides its quota of War profiteers, who 
willshortly be en évidence in Scotland and our English watering- | 
places. They, too, to English War victims, are anything but 
a pleasant sight. More than half the Germans now travelling 
abroad are there because they can live abroad for less than 
a quarter of what it costs them to live at home. Did not 
Dutch, Scandinavians and Swiss flood Germany during the 


past two years and empty her shops, while here people were 
literally starving ? 

The recent inflation and deflation of German money had | 
the unfortunate effect of destroying the people’s instinct for 
thrift—they were compelled to spend all, or it became worth- 
kss in their hands. This also weakened their sense of the 
value of money. (Only those who lived through it can have 
any conception of the confusion caused.) I see children 
here buying poor oranges and bananas for the equivalent of 
threepence-halfpenny apiece. but if I want to see the actual 
deprivations of the better classes 1 have to look for it—not 
very far—and I find it as acute as ever. Nevertheless, my 
residence of nearly two years among the Germans has con- 
vineed me of this nation’s wonderful recuperative powers. 
Germany will pay her War debts very soon after France has 
withdrawn from the Ruhr.—lI am, Sir, &e., 

ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN. 
7 Ludwig Strasse, Freiburg, Baden. 


POPULAR SONGS AND ENGLISH HUMOUR. 
[To the Editor of the Specratonr.] 

Sirn,— Brought up on Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll, I have 

long been a devotee of nonsense. Now, Iam told that among 

the popular songs of the moment are three with the following 


titles: ‘“* When it’s night-time in Italy it’s Wednesday over 
here,” ‘*Do shrimps make good mothers?” ‘ Why tigers 


play tennis.” Is this a fact, and if so, are there any more 
songs in the same vein, and are they of English or American 
origin? To me they seem to possess the verve, apparent 
sobriety, and wildness of the best classical school of English 
honsense.—I am, Sir, &c., 


day about, and cach cottager | 


| * From Hull, Hell and Halifax, good Lord, deliver us” 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

NATIONALIZATION OF MINING Royavties.—Mr. Arnold 
Lupton writes:—In your issue of May 8rd you mention a 
| report that Mr. Shinwell is preparing a Bill for the national- 
| ization of mining royalties, and you also mention that it is 
stated that “ great waste occurs through disputes as to sub- 
terranean boundaries, and large ‘ bulkheads’ of coal are 
left between two estates. A single landlord, such as the 
State would be, would help the industry.” Now, I have had 
| experience for sixty years of the working of British mines, 
and of some mines in foreign countries. For instance, in 
France the seams of coal were originally national property, 
| but the Government from time to time granted leases to 
| various people at very moderate royalties. These great 
leaseholders sub-let the coal to the people who actually sank 
the collieries at greatly inereased royalties, amounting in 
some cases to 2s. 6d. a ton. Now, nothing of that sort has 
happened in England ; where the royalties are in the hands 
of private owners they vary from, say 2d. as a minimum to 


something like 6d., of 


| say Is. as a maximum, and average 
| which the Government now takes one-half in taxation so that 
the private owner does not get very much. I am not aware 
of the great waste alluded to, and I do not think there has been 
any. Ihave read statements by people as to this great waste, 
but I have never seen any detailed support of those state- 
ments, and I am quite certain that they are entirely mis- 
leading. If the coal mines of this country are to be preserved 
| for the use of future generations it is in the highest degree 
desirable that barriers maintained against the 
| influx of water from the sea, from lakes, from rivers, from 
| streamlets and ordinary infiltration of the rainfall. 


should be 


ITs ReApDErs.—“ W. B. M.” 
My father gets the Spectator in 
Scotland, and the same forwards it to me, after 
which it does a tour of these Islands. ‘To-day (Feb. 17th) 
I have been reading the Spectator of September Ist, 1923. I 
expect to get September 8th to the end of 1923 on March 24th. 
| If your paper is appreciated everywhere as it is here, it must 
| be one of the widest read in the British politically-interested 
| world. 


Tue “SpeEcTATOR” AND 
(Solomon Islands) writes : 
week 





“ From Hunzi, Heit anp Hariax.’’—Mr. Richard Watson 
—With reference to the explanations of the saying 
(not 
Hell, Hull and Halifax), may I be allowed to put on record 
the true phrase, and also its derivation? Originally the expres- 
sion was ** From Hull, Elland, and Halifax, good Lord, deliver 
us.” In each of these places there was a public gibbet until 
comparatively recent times. 


writes : 


POETRY. 


CONSTANTINE IS SHOWN THE 


AN owl in a tree-top hooted ; and he woke ; 

Then cast aside the lion-skin coverlet ; 

And turning softly on his couch of leaves 

Gazed into the night, his eyes blinded with tears, 
And his lonely spirit cried, and his tongue unlocked. 


CROSS, 


*‘ Strengthen my hands, O gods of Greece,” he prayed, 
* Help me, ye deities who guard our fanes! 

Or is it that ye are not ?—blind and dumb. 

Help me some god who made these lesser gods ; 

Send me a sign to tell me who Thou art. 

If prayer can move Thee, I will bring Thee down. 
Come to my aid, bright Spirit of the skies.” 


A whimper shook the stillness of the night,— 
The wolves were running underneath the pines, 
For Darkness manifested her decrees. 
And then he raised his head, and stared—amazed: 
Above the flaunting, peering, midnight moon, 
Where all men’s eyes might see it, hung a Sign. 





Norru WaA.xgEs, 


Herserr E. Pacmer, 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 





CLEOPATRA. 

The Life and Times of Cieopatra, Queen of Egypt : a Study 
in the Origin of the Roman Empire. By Arthur Weigall. 
New and Revised Edition. (Thornton Butterworth. 21s. net.) 

PLenty of people educated in the elementary sense have 

never heard of Mithridates, Timeur, Frederick the Great 

or the Ming Dynasty. There are comparatively few who 
could not place Cleopatra. Instinctively they recognize 
that she is one of the great figures in that crimson tapestry 
which records the tempestuous passage of humanity through 
the ages. It is no use to say that history is more beholden 
to love than life, and that Cleopatra’s niche there is only 
due to the fact that she was a super-wanton, and so on. 
The eternal trifler will not care a rush, and will still mutter 
that 
* Actium lost for Cleopatra’s eyes, 
Outbalances the Caesar's victories.” 

And yet curiously enough every man will be offering a wrong 
reason for his true belief. Cleopatra is not one of the great 
figures of history only because she had a short, well-chiselled 
nose, an exquisitely mobile face and figure, a voice * far- 
above singing,” and to borrow a phrase from the most eloquent 
Bishop who ever lived, “eyes that danced like boys at a 
festival.” She was all that, but she was something more. 
She was the first statesman and ruler who had a clear and 
conscious policy for uniting the East and West in a way 
which would not make the European control his darker half 
as if he were a dependent, and not an equal. It is true that 
Cleopatra failed, but that does not make her high endeavour 
less wonderful or memorable. The conecption was 
great and the method proposed for its accomplishment 
powerful, subtle and original. If she miscalculated her 
resources, and falsified her premises in her eagerness to bring 
out the conclusion she so passionately desired, we must still 
observe with wonder and admiration the exulting splendour 
of the way in which Cleopatra ran her race till the final 
catastrophe. Even in a downfall so utter and so passionate 
the, in a sense, had her will. Her well-calculated last 
moves gave her the end she had always intended should 
‘ate prove unkind. Napoleon talked about suicide rather 
than endure Elba or St. Helena, things he professed to dread 
more than to walk behind the Car of Triumph ; but he did 
nothing. Cleopatra’s asp selected with scientific precision 
a year or more before its use made her manner of death as 
famous as her way of life. Not only did she do nothing 
mean or common, at the last, but left nothing to chance. 
She willed everything, and planned everything, and calcu- 
lated both acts and results like some great industrial. The 
only difference was that her industry was polities, her prime 
commercial asset love, and her chief instruments the human 
emotions and reactions physical and psychological. The 
world as it watched her at work and saw the wheels of her 
terrific machine revolving, blushed and trembled. 

She only failed because she was a woman and because 
by a piece of ill-hick there happened to be a young spotty- 
faced Italian with a bad circulation, a chronic catarrh, quaint 
domestic habits and a moral sense depraved to its furthest 
limits, who had the will to power as highly developed as 
hers and who never got entangled, as she did, in his own 
machinery. Cleopatra’s tragedy was the eternal tragedy of 
the woman with the man’s head and the man’s ambitions 
but the woman’s nature and the woman’s methods of attain- 
ment. Pope drew truly this side of womanhood when he 
speaks of 

** Power all their ends and Beauty all their means.” 


less 


Hier beauty and her fascination, which was even greater than 
her beauty—though that was great—were her undoing. 
Uncensciously she betrayed herself. She thought her control 
over men greater than it was, or rather she forgot that there 
entered into herself some of the potion she used to captivate 
her lovers. She began by loving with the purest of political 
motives and ended up by being a very natural and enchanting 
—woman in love! No doubt she would have excused herself 
by saying that Caesar and Antony were two such fascinating 
men that she could not help it. Alas! that pathetie plea, 
one which must touch every man’s heart and every woman’s, 


~ 


is of no avail at the Bar of History. It will be ruthlessly 
struck out by the court as “ bad in law.” A man politici 
in her place could have kept the love-affair and the Welt-potity 
apart. A woman could not. You cannot make your ps 
body and your own emotions at once the means and the 
end, the fulcrum and the thing moved. She took to desiring 
her instruments when the whole of her desire should hen 
been kept for the objects of her ambition—power for herself 
and freedom for her country in a world-wide empire. 

Our Elizabeth realized that she could not keep love under 
control if she was to evoke it in order to accomplish her 
designs. So she quenched the fire, or only pretended to 
as much of it as would be useful on occasion. Probab) 
too, she saw that the men around her did not love her phy a. 
cally, but were only awed, or filled with admiration for }, 
craft, her intellect and her possession by the genius of 
sovereignty. It must have cut her to the heart to find tha 
she could not enchant with a glance, with a flush of the che k, 
a tremble in the voice, or a pressure of the hand, and that ty, 
tremendous influence over men which she undoubtedly obtaineg 
and used came from far different sources. No man was eye 
physically in love with the Imperial Votaress, though she w 
often sighed for one. Bitterly came to her the bitter knoy. 
ledge that she must rule alone, and, like the male, by fear and 
the dominance of the mind, and not by the delicious ang 
delirious exercise of a woman’s bodily enchantments. 

That Cleopatra loved to be in love, and was in love, they 
can be no doubt. She was almost as much fascinated by her 
wonderful lovers as they were ultimately fascinated by her, 
Both began to embrace her on strictly business principles, 
and out of their “* devotion to public duty,’ and both ended }y 
being deeply touchés. Caesar, though it sounds so improbable, 
was really as proud of the little Caesarion as Napoleon 
of the little Waleski—** my very own.” Antony was socn 
quite infatuated and could never again get Egypt out of his 
head :— 

“The laughing Queen, who caught the world’s great hands” 


is no poetic delusion. She was not only the laughing Queer, 
but the Queen who loved joy and laughter for their own sake, 
and did not merely keep them as medicine for men “ to be 
used when required, or as the politician may direct.” Sly 
was all for Love’s Pantomime—feasting and drinking, singing 
and Arabian Night adventures, the risks and riots of high- 
living. She was the prime scholar of the heart. 

No woman, beautiful beyond the dreams of Eros, rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice, with boundless health and strength, 
and in the full flush of young womanhood ever enjoyed herself 
as did Cleopatra. Her two years’ honeymoon with Antony in 
Alexandria must have been entered on Aphrodite’s Register 
as a record. Her wooing of the great soldier at the Cydnus 
could not have been more magnificently mounted. They 
would fail to overmatch its splendours even at Los Angeles 
She was the happiest woman of her age when she and hi 
luxurious spouse painted Alexandria red after a carouse in 
which the Queen well held her own, or when her vast barge 
swam superb with rhythmic oarage up the Nile, or lay moored 
in hearing of the cataracts and in sight of the temples of 
Philae. Not only did time not wither her, nor her enchant- 
ments cloy on others; but she seems to have been quite 
free of the deep melancholy which haunts the Muropean heart. 
The sense of tears for mortal things was not for her. ~ Her eyes 
would not have been wet in looking at the happy autumn 
fields. She could not even have wept like Caesar to think that, 
he could never reach Alexander’s record of conquests, and thiat 
it was too late to be ambitious. 

Again, Cleopatra was no Messalina, no erotomaniac; not 
even a Catherine of Russia. It is quite possible, nay evei 
probable, that she gave herself only to Julius Caesar and 
Mark Antony. It is true, no doubt, that she would have 
added Octavius to the very short list of conquests if he had 
been willing, but that politic man was quite cold in her 
presence and was evidently thinking only of how best to 


| fit her and her children by Antony into * the world’s greatest 





triumph.” She saw the thought go through his mind :— 
“Just behind my car, white robe, diamond tiara, hands tied 
behind back, with golden girdle, Soudanese slaves holding 
children’s hands on each side but a little behind. Caesaricn h 
would have looked well following, but he will probably be dead 
before that. Besides, he is my _ half-brother. Anyway, the 


general effect will be superb. I must have Cleopatra there. Poor 
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—_————— 
che will be the Star turn without any question and I shall 
necessarily ungrateful.” 





thing. 
not be un 


Cleopatra saw such things behind that polite but slightly 
embarrassed smile when he paid his respects at the Monument. 
Without hesitation she sent a slave out for the asp. She 
saw the days of fascination were over while this young man 
he world’s centre. True to the way she had always 


was t ‘ 
she acted at once and without debate. 


sworn, 

All this is no dream of history, no fiction of the classics, no 
ouessing the nature and figure of a_ prehistoric creature 
from afootprint. We know a very great deal about Cleopatra, 
and we know it from several angles, and uf these all are 
authentic and many of them contemporary. The main 
source is, Of course, Plutarch. His story of the Queen of 
Egypt is short, but not a word is wasted, and it can be 
expanded and developed without loss of truth like a pith 
Japanese flower in a glass of water. Besides he had and 
ysed the diary of Cleopatra’s body physician—a learned 
Greek who attended her to the end :— 


“You and I would rather see that Diary, would we not, than 
<* 


read @ fresh Philippic ? 


It is a curious fact that the contemporary mentions of 
Cleopatra are vivid in a very special degree. The allusions 
to her in Cicero’s letters and speeches are very short, but 
vibrant with life. Needless to say that so devastatingly 
respectable a person as Cicero was almost in convulsions 
when he mentioned her. The lady in question was not 
only the mistress of his arch enemy, Caesar, but was a 
formidable political intriguer ‘ of the other party.” Worst 
of all she was a Queen. Cicero had a ‘“ phobia’’ for crowned 
heads almost like that of a Senator’from the Middle West. 
* A Royal Hussy ” and on the wrong side in politics! It was 
almost more than a much respected man and a jurist could 
bear. There was no sort of restraint or concealment about 
the Imperator’s relations with the Egyptian adventuress. 
There was a baby and half-a-dozen nurses flaunting it in 
(aesar’s transpontine villa. ‘‘O Tempora! O Mores!” to 
anticipate a quotation. Cicero’s first comment a well- 
restrained explosion: “‘ How I hate Cleopatra” (‘* Reginam 
Odi”). In the next he tells his correspondent with hot indig- 
nation how the Queen’s pert Chamberlain had talked to 
him, and how he didn’t intend to submit to such treatment 


is 


from flunkeys, ete. 

All that can be rightly used to expand Plutarch is used 
not merely with discretion but with a priceless instinct for 
making history interesting by Mr. Weigall in the book before 
me. It is called a second edition of a work published in 
1914, but in reality it is a new book, and deserves and should 
receive the treatment reserved for new books. It is a vivid 
piece of history, and yet is compiled in the true scientific 
pirit. I heartily advise all who know and love Cleopatra’s 
story to re-read it in Mr. Weigall’s pages. They will be 
delighted and will learn Even greater will be the 
joy of the unlearned but intelligent. 
they need not always see the Greeks and Romans in a glass 
larkly, but instead as vividly as in a cinema. Mr. Weigall 
xplores every path, and follows every allusion to its source, 
and expounds the true meaning of every difficult comment. 
But he does more than that. The background of his picture 


much. 
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cmmaipoum 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


WE see at their brightest this week stars of the second 
magnitude. Mr. Aldous Huxley, from whom we have long 
ceased to demand masterpieces, gives us his good sophisticated 
best, a volume of short stories: Liitle Mexican (Chatto and 
Windus) seems more tranquil and assured than some of 
his earlier, jerky and rather withering volumes. Miss May 
Sinclair has written a “novel in unrhymed verse,” The 
Dark Night (Cape), but no one need fear boredom; it is 
not one of these eighty thousand word novels—ten thousand 
at most, I should guess. It seems, indeed, by its motion 
and atmosphere, to be in the same genre as Maud and to 
be called a novel by the publishers merely for lack of a 
more precise name. It is a narrative poem, free by its form 
from any necessity for decoration, but proceeding with a 
more continuous intensity than would (or 
tolerable) in prose fiction. 


be possible 


The Hogarth Press has issued in book form a series of 
reminiscences, Some Early Impressions, that the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen contributed to the National Revicw 1903. 
Another (and a stronger) collection of periodical writings is 
Mr. John Freeman’s English Portraits and Essays (Hodder 
and Stoughton). Mr. Freeman beauty of 
Style that give him a high place among modern critics even 
though he makes no display of apparatus and never wrestles 
bitterly with his subject. Messrs. Macmillan republish, in 
one volume, the Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 

An interesting new volume in the Home 
Library (Williams and Norgate) is Professor EK. W. Macbride’s 
An Introduction to the Study of Heredity. 
illustration, very chastening to the male sex, of specimens of 
the worm Bonellia: the 


in 


has an ease and 


University 


There isa monstrous 


female reaches a length of eighteen 


| inches ; the male is a minute parasite attached to the female. 


We hope that the male has some intellectual compensation, 


but he looks a very characterless creature. Messrs. Dent 


| send us an addition to their Library of Greek Thought, Mr. 
| J. D. Denniston’s Greek Literary Criticism. 


| 


| 
| 


They will find that | 


ii the Roman world of the period between Pharsalias and | 


\ctium—a _ world filled with mighty figures. These are 
painted with a minute brush, and we thus have carefully 


stulied portraits of such men as Caesar, Cicero and Octavian, 
as well as of Antony and Cleopatra. The book contains 
also a fascinating account of Alexandria—a purely Greek 
tity which had little or nothing to do with its Nilotic hinter- 


land, but lived only for the commerce and culture of the | 


Mediterranean. 


When readers have finished Mr. Weigall’s book, let them 


read Froude’s Caesar and Cicero’s letters, and above all 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. There is something | 


uncanny in the way in which Shakespeare grasped the Queen’s 
polities and understood her nature. He saw what she was 
aiming at and why she could never attain it. He also exactly 
saw what Octavian was after. Hence his play must always 
be one of the best interpreters of the tragedy. Once more 
many thanks to Mr. Weigall for a delightful book. 


J. Sr. Loe STrRAcHEY. 


Dr. Karl Friedrich Nowak publishes an account of The 


Collapse of Central Europe (Kegan Paul). M. Camille 
Flammarion again gathers a huge number of * evidences’ 


for spiritualism in Haunied Houses (Fisher Unwin). The 
most magnificent book of the week is A History of Tennis, 


by KE. B. Noel and J. O. M. Clark (Oxford University Press). 
EK prror. 
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an for the rest of his essay on Mr. Shaw. He must prove 
THE STALLS FROM THE GALLERY. | appear to prove, that Shaw is essentially old, or at any — 
essentially pretends to be. My own view on this pr ig 
that Shaw is essentially young, and that when he advocated 
I am, as my friends (or at any rate, those who are not | getting back to Methuselah, he was advocating eternal youth 
slightly deaf) have heard, on the point of writing a volume and not eternal age. But that is of no importance, “It is 
of short stories. They are to revive the forgotten British | possible that Mr. Strachey’s estimate of Manning is equally 
tradition of simplicity, jollity, and no d——d intellectual | wrong (or right). What does matter is that in Mr. Strachey’; 
interest or French subtlety. I am singularly well fitted for | Case you are, as a point of art, inevitably compelled to accept 
this task, as I have explained to more than one publisher. | the epigram. In Mr. Guedalla’s you gasp at its cleverney 
They have invariably replied, “Certainly, Mr. Hopkins. | and begin to doubt from the first line the possibility ot 
By all means. Go straight away—and start.” And yesterday | anything so clever (or so witty) being true. : 
evening I started, and this is how I did it! ‘ Sir Colney There is next the question of style as between the two. 
Hatch (K.B.E.) was one of those who, in directing the War, Mr. Strachey has recaptured the first fine careful rapture 
had cried, ‘ Business as usual—or rather more so. His of Addison and Steele. He gives the impression of infinite 
peculiar service was to prevent capital from going abroad, leisure, of perukes and gillyflowers. The reader is lulled inty 
and he had succeeded in this to the figure of a million or | the belief that Time with Mr. Strachey is an affair of the 
two. Perhaps it was too much to say of him that he was sundial, and then, with no warning, out whistles a rapier, 
the man who had won the War, but, at any rate, he, per- | and ping !—someone or something has been struck to the 
sonally, had nat lost it. Nor was he vindictive, when the heart. Mr. Guedalla, on the other hand, is restless to the 
War was over. Indeed he had been heard to say (among last degree. His is the atmosphere of Chelsea, where there 
friends) that, provided the Germans abolished Super Tax is such a rattle of epigram and paradox that, in the succeeding 
and Income Tax by paying off the National Debt, he, for his silence, you can hear a platitude drop, like the pin of g 
part, was willing to let bygones be bygones.” grenade. Or, to put it in another way, if Mr. Strachey 
I wrote this, as I say, with laborious British honesty, | gracefully drops his occasional pearls before swine, Mp, 
last night, and I have just read it through with a shiver | Guedalla seems to be throwing his in a hurry before the 
of horror and disgust. What can have happened to me, | Swine have a chance of throwing them back. 
what evil fairy took the pencil out of my solid fingers and Finally, in the matter of their subjects, heroes and villains 
wrote like that ? Suddenly I remembered. * Philip | come alike to Mr. Strachey, though, like a good modem, 
Guedalla!” I muttered disconsolately. “That comes of | he prefers a good villain. But Mr. Guedalla is only really 
reading these moderns. Why didn’t I stick to Gilbert happy in dispraise. Nobody could read his “ Rudyard 
Frankau and Ethel M. Dell?” However, the mischief was | Kipling,” ‘“* Austen Chamberlain” or ‘* Winston Churchill’ 
done, and the only remedy that I could conceive was to | without equal amusement and astonishment. On the other 
work it out of my system by taking a culture,and inoculating | hand, the “ Mr. Asquith,” “ Lord Grey” and * The Lords 
myself. The simplest and best method would be to attempt | Robert and Hugh Cecil, M.P.,” are a little heavy in the 
a review of A Gallery, hoping that by the end of it I should | hand. If on the one hand it were true to say of Mr. Strachey 
descend from dillying and Guedallaing with ideas and | that he writes * de mortuis nil nisi malum,” it would be still 








AGallery. By Philip Guedalla. (Constable and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 








phrases to my own plain blunt stuff—and here goes. truer to say of Mr. Guedalla that his vei is * de bonis nil 
Mr. Guedalla’s ecrities may be divided into two schools. | "ist mortuum.” 

There are first those who are angry with him for not being And if you do not like that phrase, Mr. Guedalla, why on 

Mr. Lytton Strachey, and then there are those who forgive | earth did you teach me how to write it ? 

him for this, recognizing that it is not his fault. (For the HumMBertr WOLrfeE. 


origin qf this phrase compare the following from the essay 
on G. K. Chesterton entitled “Mr. Ramsay MacDonald ” : 
“There is a shrewd saying somewhere in the scattered IF NO CATASTROPHE HAPPENS. 
wisdom of Mr. G. K. Chesterton that the greatest historical ‘ ; : ely; ' 
event of the nineteenth century was the English Revolution ae * ee va ee way. =‘Seeneeted 
which omitted to take place between the years 1829 and eS ee ee ee eee 
1832. One may add, without discourtesy, that his greatest | We are often assured that when historians come to examine 
historical work is the one which he omitted to write about it.” | finally the social customs of our age they will find the richest 
Or better still: ‘ At an open competition in the somewhat | source of material in that imposing, multitudinous, dishearten- 
negative exercise of not being Mr. Lloyd George that was ing array of modern novels. And indeed, all ‘ifs’? forgotten, 
held in November, 1922, Mr. Bonar Law was found to be | it would seem probable. Hardly an acre of land but has been 
more indubitably not Mr. Lloyd George than any of the | most industriously tilled ; hardly a custom or a circumstance 
other competitors.”’) but has been, somewhere or other, most exactly caught. 
Let me accordingly examine Mr. Guedalla’s skill in the | Between our novels and our newspapers we are more 
exercise of not being Mr. Lytton Strachey. It may perhaps | thoroughly recorded, in the smallest articulation of habit, 
be said, in the first place, that when Mr. Strachey commits | than the men of any age since creation. 
an epigram it is the result of what he has written. In But those “ifs” will not be subdued. It would seem prob- 
Mr. Guedalla’s case it is the cause of what he is going to | able—if things remain as they are. Primarily, say, if no 
write. At the end of his vivisection of Cardinal Manning | catastrophe happens ; and, surely, this wanton earth has not 
Mr. Strachey writes: ‘ And he who descends into the crypt | yet reached her durable equilibrium. But let no catastrophe 
of that Cathedral . . . will observe . . . that the | happen—then if ages to come are interested in us precisely 
dust lies thick on the strange, the incongruous, the almost | as we expect them to be. We sigh now that preceding times 
impossible object which, with its elaboration of dependent | are, for our taste, meagrely documented. It seems inevitable 
tassels, hangs down from the dim vault like some forlorn | that men in the future will sigh that our times are so heavily 
and forgotten trophy—the Hat.” While the first sentence | documented; or perhaps, more light-hearted, more immersed 
of the same effort states with equal truth and brevity : | in their own lives, will not pay us at all the tribute of research, 
“Henry Manning was born in 1807 and died in 1892.” | and will not know or care whether such documents exist. 
Mr. Guedalla, on the other hand, begins his essay on | It seems not beyond belief that a small flash of spirit, an 
Mr. Bernard Shaw by observing: *‘ Mr. Shaw, like Tithonus, | intuition of our virtue and our vice, of our essence, of the 
has discovered the secret of eternal age.” self of our times, will wholly satisfy their curiosity. It takes 
Mr. Strachey’s epigram is a complete summary of the | a high dynamic for a work of man to push far through history ; 
facts (as he arranged them) of Cardinal Manning’s life and | sooner or later these rows upon rows of good, sound, solid, 
aspirations. All his life long, Mr. Strachey urges, Manning | observant, scrupulous, and informative novels will have 
plotted for the power that is symbolized in the Cardinal's | rendered their account before the eternal court, and will no 
Hat, and all his life he never realized how strange, how | longer stand up with a substantial existence in Time. 
incongruous, how impossible, and ultimately how dusty Aksakoy, now, was an carly exponent of that piece-by-picce 
and mortal an object of spiritual search the Hat was. | fidelity in record. He wrote, as fiction, in the middle of the 
Mr. Guedalla’s epigram, on the other hand, sets the pace ! nineteenth century, his memories of the end of the eighteenth 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


A book on military politics by the author of “ Repington’s Diary ” 


POLICY AND ARMS ©“: 


‘ . > > TiwmnT T This book contains impressions of the New World, of her men and women, of 
P : 
by Col. a Court R EI IN GT ON politics and business (gathe red during a lecturing tour), co-ordination of British 
Defence forces, of the High Command in Coalition Armies, of Impe rial Defence, Indian Frontier Policy, and the Churchillian Policy. 
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,o Published. The Case for Woman By the author of “ Insanity fo the Criminal,” etc. 
: THe SOUL CRIMINAL 

ANCILLA’S SHARE HE OF A Nz 

by ANONYMOUS Cio. 188. net, | 16a.nct. by JOHN C. GOODWIN 
“A veritable encycl of This is the third book of its kind from the pen of an authority 
— F 1: 2s f hist clopedia _ n’s grievances against men on the psychology of crime. Here he deals with crime in all its 
from the dawn o 7 - ry ‘to 192 24, Evening News. aspects, and sheds new light on the influence of environment, 
“A remarkable book. Newcastle Chronicle. drimk, sex, over the criminal mind. 
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John - Drinkwater says in the * ‘Sunday Times” 





Ve ro. IIL ‘ieee 1806) of the now famous 


FARINGTON DIARY TuNCOr NS ” 


Edited by JAMES GREIG by N. WW. 


, ’ eon ° Land 10 volume > » ° of 
In large handsome volume, 14 illustrations. 21s. nct. In handsome volume, with 8 illustrations. 21s. net. 






























































“Tt will rank as our most entertaining chronicle of life in * An admirable—we would even say a masterly—book, and we 
England in the early part of the nineteenth century.” welcome it. It is good, because its author has been really 
Yorkshire Post. possessed by a great story.” 
TRINA HA TMM) «SAO TCHINSON && CO __jiAiihiiiliiiiiil mm TAIN mM 
Just published. A delightful and brilliant book of memcirs 
y . T 
by COSMO HAMILTON, the famous novelist and playwright. 
In handsome volume with 16 original cartoons by the author, 18s. net. 
This is one of the most entertaining causeries it is possible to imagine. Written in that 
intimate chatty style for which this brilliant novelist is famous, it introduces the reader 
to a number of distinguished persons, ranging from Queen Victoria to G. K. Chesterton. 
HUTT TTI TUMLAUAAMUATATHINIMN IN RIM UNTINANINO)EXUODCHADNSON Ge _CO GANT UA AUENNIMI MI HOOT ] 
Reminiscences of life and sport in three reigns—Ready May 30th 
. _ “4 
by Col. B. De Sales La Terricre 
In large volume with 18 illustrations. 24s. net 
An exceptionally interesting record of a long and eventful career in the Army, and 
of sport, fun, and social life at home and abroad. Educated at Eton and Oxford, the 
writer served with distinction in the earlier Egyptian campaigns, and was later 
appointed to the Yeomen of the Guard. The book is full of sidelights of notabilities. 
MIMI MiMi HUTCHINSON & CO alll IATA 
The author has met everyone worth | knowing of the last century A practical contribution ct the solving of | pe perhaps to to-day’s 











7 r 9 YEARS : knottiest problem 
MEMORIES | oF 90 YEARS | .¢osRURAL ENGLAND 


by Mrs. E. M. WARD 


In cloth, 





















In lars ] , with 34 illustrations. 218. net. “nl “TIM . ‘ + 

The memoirs of the mother of “ Spy” abound in great names. by MONT. IGUE FORDHAM 10s. 6d. net. 
She knew Mas aulay, fhackeray, Wilkie Collins, Frith, John Mr. G. K. Chesterton says: “ Of these reformers, one of the 
Leech, was twice | honoured with a visit from Queen Victoria, and m« ost lucid and learned and theoretic ally t! oro ugh Ir. Montague 
at least met the great Duke of Wellington, Lady Blessington, Fordham - + .. there was never a mo lern { ician who did 
Se Duc hess o of Sut! d, and others. Py bly ready May 30th. inything so practic iy Ma Oth 
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“A new fis hing book. by “ Corrigeen,” of the “ Field” Indispensable to the amateur journ: alist. ede May 30th) 
T _ ca) “ PSS gg ar 
r) ? Ss l | ™ > Ure 
THe ANGLER’s GUIDE OURNALISM ror PROFIT 
TO THE IRISH FISHERIES . cae ges Egerers 
by IOSEPH IDAMS by MICHAEL JOSE H 
Author of “ Salmon and Trout Angling,” ete. With a f ise rd by Sir — GIBBS, 
tdsome wolume, cloth gilt with frontispiece, and 15 aE CREB Oe0ne ers 
bOs. 6d. net. A companion handbook to the author's previow work, “ Short 
it days spent on the rivers and loughs Story W ritir ng for Profit,” which, to judge from it stant 
1 cc 1 Flies, Tackle, etc. uecess, filled a wide gap t is now in its 4th large edition. 
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OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS IN HEAVY DEMAND 
MEMORIES and MUSIC by str DAN GODFREY. With 23 Iitustrations. 18s. net 


LEWIS MELVILLE. Frontispiece by KITTY SHANNON 


LADY SUFFOLK and her CIRCLE 27 55 virsrstion. age 
SPORT and SERVICE in ASSAM by Lt.-Col. ALBAN WILSON, D.S.O. Illustrated. 18s. net 
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century ; and we feel perfectly sure as we read that in the 
strange, newly-colonized stretch of Russia, Bashkiria, events, 
To us, 
undoubtedly, he gives sidelights into Russian character ; yes, 
into universal character ; never a full blaze of revelation, but 
his 
picture of the patriarchal system; the father cstate-owner, 
farmer, practical man in all things, and undisputed tyrant of 
walk 
softly in his presence; and every morning they anxiously 
watch his mocd when ke rises, for by that they Judge whether 
He may, in remark- 
able good spirits, allow them to kiss his hand, or even give beer 
he may, perhaps, drag his wife from 
room to room by her hair, beat his children, half-kill his serfs, 
The 
consequence of his tyranny is an elaborate practice of decep- 
tions, though, for all that, he is respected and actually loved. 
alone is stalwart, confident, full of character ; the others 
are all (as we should now phrase it) neurotie ; even grown sons 
Yet when he 
and 
and 


and thoughts even, were just as he describes them. 


useful, small candle-flickers. Excellent above all is 


the family. His wife, his children, his dependents, 


the day shall be one of terror or of peace. 
to the whole family ; 


and go round the house shaking at the knees with rage. 


Ile 


seem by his side to be weaklings and cowards. 
dies the eldest son can take up the dignity, fierceness, 
assurance of his father; he in turn reaches full stature 
becomes tyrant in the home. 

But Prince Mirsky, who introduces this translation, 
higher praise for Aksakoy :— 

“He seems to come as an antidote to the current opinions on 
the ‘message of Russia,’ to all the loose talk and looser ideas on 
the imaginary thing our friends over the Channel call Vdme Slave. 
After the effeminate graces of Turgeniev, the destructive logic of 
the Tolstoite Tolstoi, the sublimely grotesque vistas of Dostoievski, 
the relaxing and melancholy sweetness of Chekhov, the rude 
brutelity of Gorki, Aksakov comes as a relief and @ breath of fresh 
air. Pending the time when English readers will find themselves 
prepared to taste of Russia’s ripest and choicest fruit—the poetry 
of Pushkin—-Aksakov, together with that more familiar (and, 
after all, greater) book War and Peace, may stand as an eloquent 
reminder that Russia is not the exact synonym of either morbidity, 
or insanity, or barbarism.” 

Well, such praise discredits itself. Were there ever judgments 
so unbalanced or epithets so ill-fitting ? There is good— 
excellent here, and the life ef landowners and 
peasants is laid most convincingly before us. 
Aksakov in the same breath with Tolstoi and Destoievski is a 
Catastrophe or no catastrophe, if there is justice or 
economy in our universe, these two are safe. With our 
hunger for information of all kinds, of any kind, we can read 
Aksakov with continuous attention. 
in motion, he can occupy a leisurely day. 
gratefully ; for we are indulgent to those who mean well in 
the entertainment they offer us, 


material 


eold sin. 


ALAN PorTER. 


"NINETIES, 


10s. 6d. net.) 


AND 


Yeats. 


THE 


(Maemillan. 


MR, 


Essays. 


YEATS 
By yw. 


Mr. Years is a standing proof that there is no age so sickly, 


has 





—— 


class Philistinism, the social hypocrisies of the late Vieeaice 
era. The air was heavy with the negation of Seite 
Against the recklessness that is at the heart of all pecter 
were ranged respectability with its fear of truth, vested 
interest with its god “ security,” Liberalism with, its cult of 
compromise. No artist could altogether escape the infection 
of such an atmosphere. He was doomed to a neurosis either 
of violent, hysterical rebellion or of fastidious apathy. To 
live he must deny life, and he could only preserve his indi. 
vidual integrity by exaggerating his egotism. Such an 
unfortunate dilemma drove many into acsthetic affectation, 
They had too consciously to refuse the commonplace and 
cultivate the rare ; ugliness was so complacent that beauty 
could only survive by stressing its singularity. Stifled ang 
lacking the true joy of any organic imaginative life, many 
came merely to substitute the unreal for the realistic anq 
formal grace for formal humbug. They were bound to 
languish, for they had no root in that actuality, which it jx 
the artist’s function to transmute and transcend. They 
were at best like Maeterlinck’s characters, ** faint souls, naked 
and pathetic shadows already half vapour and sighing to 
one another upon the border of the last abyss.” 

The significance of Mr. Yeats is that he extracted reality 
from the ideal of sincerity and self-realization so generally 
perverted in the “nineties” through a quality of se if-devotion, 
of mystical excess lacking in most of his contemporaries, 
No one, after reading through the five hundred pages of 
fastidious, deliberate and figured prose contained in this 
volume—incorporating ‘‘ Ideas of Good and Evil,’ “ The 
Cutting of an Agate,” and “ Per Amica Silentia Lunac,” 


| and so his best, with the exception of ** The 'Trembling of the 


But to mention | 


Veil "—could deny that there are places where that love of 
impossible perfection and of remote suggestiveness, so often 
celebrated in his poetry, has led him into preciosity, and yet 
even behind artificialities of style there is always imaginative 
intention. For despite Mr. George Moore’s facetiousness, 
Mr. Yeats has consistently sacrificed himself in his zeal for 
self-discovery, though he may have long ceased to “cat 
little and sleep on a board.” He has sought not self cisplay, 
but like Shelley's “Cythna ” to become wise in all human wisdom 
through the contemplation of his own mind, to deepen, in 
short, and extend until it the 
universal. And although he has not always succeeded, we 
never in doubt that every 


self-consciousness touches 


are sentence he has wrought is 


| “ apart of his own journey towards beauty and truth,” a witness 


He can set our thoughts | 
We applaud him | 


no dialect so artificial, no movement so provincial but that | 


genius can turn it to high imaginative uses. At a first glance 


much of his prose in style and content announces the * ’nine- 
ties.’ “ The arts have failed,’ he wrote in 1901; “ fewer | 
people are interested in them every generation. The mere | 


business of living, of making meney, of amusing oneself, 
occupies people more and more, and makes them less and 
less capable of the difficult art of appreciation.” Six years 
earlier he saw * in the arts of every country those faint colours 
and faint outlines and faint energies which many cali * the 
decadence, * and welcomed the fact as signifying that * the 
autumn of the body ” was at hand, that the days of florid, 
declamatory and picturesque writing were numbered, and 


to that purification of imagination whether from the grosser 
values of the mind, the will or the body which he has practised 
like some cremite in humility and pride. His prose is beth 
the summary and the ritual of this process, and it is interesting 
to trace through it the heightened significance which he has 
given to each of the artistic catchwords of his time. Thus 
the pursuit of le mot juste involved for him an austere habit 
ot self-discipline, by which he might become the medium for 
images, which he believed to float up out of great 
memory, transcending particular time and space and charged 
with imaginative potency. The cult of * art for art’s sake” 
blossomed into an attempt to renew the cultured and yet 
intensely individual voice of a dim aristocratic tradition ; 
the realistic reaction into an appreciative study of the country- 
man with his unspoilt humanity and his instinctive sense of 
Perhaps in none of these categories has Mr. Yeats 
The symbolism which he has 


some 


reality. 
been perfectly justified. 


| cultivated by a studied self-surrender has sometimes repre- 


that imagination in revolt against the legic of science, the | 
| preoccupied mannerisms, while rustic realism could make no 


realism and rhetoric of journalism, and a utilitarian morality 
which valued nothing intrinsically, should and 
rediscover itself in a world of rapt meditation. No movement 
which is primarily a gesture of disgust with actuality is likely 
to possess the strength and substance of which great art is 


console 


born. Decadence is to some extent inevitable to modern 
art. So long as the world’s values are vitiated by greed and | 


possessiveness, the artist must, in Mr. Yeats’ words, be the 
priest of an almost forgotten faith, dedicated to a lonely 
service. And it is possible that this sense of solitude was never 
so all pervading as amid the upholstered ugliness, the middle- 


| sented less 


* images of primitive imagination ” than figures 
as arbitrary as the sacred Akashic of the Theosophists, while 
the passivity entailed in the process has bred a languor, an 
indolent moodiness very different from the tingling serenity 
of his purpose. Sinilarly his style, for all its high courtesy, 
its faint and nervous cadence, sinks occasionally into tired, 
deep impression upon one so esoteric. He has secn the 
perfect too transcendentally to find his passions amongst the 
people. 

Nevertheless, although the artistic reaction to-day against 
ephemeral values is less scornful of actuality, is more psyche- 
logical than psychical, and secks to extend and heighten the 


function of reason rather than to plunge back into depths of 


complicated reverie, Mr. Yeats’ contribution to that move- 
ment is a permanent one by virtue alike of the archetypal 
ideas which he has read in the mirror of Nature and of Lie 
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times 

sith which those idcas have incvitably come to him. 

Beauty ** is indeed but bodily life ia some 

* Beauty, tape , * 

: ition,” and if for him the ideal has 

ideal conc: + : P . 
hed on the substance, he has lived in obedience to it, 
Cin 


only to be judged by this one book, he has his 


beauty V ‘ 
 oaaty.’ he has written, 
sometimes 
en¢eTor 
and were he 


reward. Hucu VA. Fausser. 


FICTION. 
a 
WAY OF THE WICKED. 


| 
F. Powys. (Chatto and Windus. 7s.) 
| 





THE 
i », By T. 
Mark Only. By. 
Ghosts in Daylight. 
7s. Od. 
The Shirt. Bs 
The Puppet Master. 


By Oliver Onions. (Chapman and Hall. 


Peter E. Wrigsht. (Chatto and Windus. 


s. 6d.) | 
By Rohert Nathan. (John Lane. : 


yi 
7s. 6d.) | 
“Iw this kind world,” w rites Mr. Powys, at a point in Mark 
Only where his contention has already been abundantly 
iy’ fied, “ when once a man hurts his brother, he wants 
to go on hurting him.’ If the book were a sermon, as in 
many ways it is, this sentence might well provide the text. 
insult and injury, envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitable- | 
ness, lying and coneupiscence, these are the marks by which 
shall know the people of Dodderdown, a west-country 
village, small in size but infinite in ability to do evil in the | 
sight of Mr. Powys. 
his view of the Director of the Universe ; his characters are 


Hardy's pessimism was confined to 


inned against, not sinning. Mr. Powys, besides postulating | 
, Supreme Will of the and particular | 
malignity, makes such of his characters as have their wits 
shout them hold up a their Creator. 
Presumably they have less power to hurt, but they make | 


utmost general 


tarnished mirror to 
etter use of it. 
It is most refreshing to find, among so many novels that | 
jisregard moral evil or explain it away as a form of ignorance | 
r disease, one that treats it as the spring and principle of | 
in almost every line, Mr. Powys | 
The reek of brimstone and | 
wiphur rises in a savoury steam, and it is only, one feels, | 
heause Dodderdown is such a happy hunting ground for 
the Infernal Powers that they do not swallow it up quick | 


Many writers would be | 


xing. On every page, 


msciously invokes the Devil. 


ind achieve a closer identification. 
ippalled by the experience of living, for three hundred pages, 
in the blackest imaginative sin; they would lose their sense | 
{ humour, turn moralist, lose their flexibility | 
ind be struck rigid (how often one has seen it) in an attitude 
{ wickedness. Or they seek to insulate 

Hawthorne did, by imprisoning it in a doctrine, or canalize 

The Turn of the Screw, by making it a 

blasting some, sparing others. | 


tiresomely 


would evil, as 
it, as James did in 
liscriminating personal force, 
Or they would transform it into a medium of unbearable | 
tragedy, giving it the benefit of the tragic excess, incarnating | 
The House | 
with the Green Shutters has many allinities with Mr. Powys’ | 


it in characters of unusual power and _ passion. 


work, but it reaches so high a pitch of tension that one feels | 
that, once the The various | 
leaths in Mark Only, whether paid as a debt to nature or 
nyineered by Mr. Tulk, leave one with no such assurance ; 


brains are out, the evil will die. 


f 


for to Mr. Powys evil is not conceivable as a catastrophe or 
it is the breath 
iman’s nostrils, ceasing indeed with his death. but snuffed 
Mr. 
be so sensitive to the 


mintrusion, or even as a separable quality ; 


ip eagerly by the children who gloat over his coffin. 
Powys is an idealist, or he could not 


teheate shades of human depravity; an observer, or he 


them and their 
he would make them ridiculous and intolerable. 
sometimes it does tax his invention to keep the streaky side 


oft +} . ° 
(things uppermost, just as putting 


would stereotype miss multiplicity ; a 
} 


HUMOF ist or 





the personal pronouns 


always in the wrong case gives the dialogue of his rusties an 
air ot deliberate perversity. Lay figures, figures of fun like 
Mr. Peach and Mr. Tolly, 
lies in their being henpecked, he allows some measure of } 
| 


whose chief hold on significance | 


geniality ; effective virtue he lodges only in the person of 
Mark Andrews, 
dusky complexion makes of him a dim twilight appearance, 
loreign to the broad daylight of Dodderdown wickedness. 


| 

2 } ‘ . 
But he seems to take it for granted that no rural person in 
| 


who is an * innocent,” and the sweep, whose 


What 
the ordinary 


fill mental health can be other than a rogue. cor- | 


spondence these outrageous people have to 











The TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT Says 
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morning dew, the tales 


When the 
Bough Breaks 


(by NAOMI MITCHISON, Jonathan Cape, 
Se 6d. net 


/ 


must appeal alike to the 
most é/ase and to the most 


unsophisticated of readers. 
All the stories deal with 
Roman history. Mrs. 
Mitchison knows just what 
everybody was like and how 
everybody felt. And itis all 
done as rightly as a bird flies.’ 
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dwellers of the countryside is a question that often occurs, 
but seldom, such is Mr. Powys’ magic and his command 
over illusion, troubles us. The main defect of the book, 
its formlessness, is partially atoned for by the almost dis- 
integrating strength and sincerity of the details, the sensitive 
response of the author to every impression. And if nothing 
else gave it unity, the healing irony that Mr. Powys lavishes 
on all his characters, and particularly on the arch-villain, 
Mr. Tulk, would provide it. When we are longing for him 
to die with every circumstance of torment Mr. Powys blandly 
observes, “* Mr. Tulk decided to live to a very great age.” 
For once Mr. Tulk’s calculations were upset. That we should 
have felt hanging far too good for him is a great tribute to 
the compelling quality of Mark Only. 

Ghosts in Daylight scarcely does Mr. Oliver Onions justice. 
Some of the stories are like exercises on a given theme, skilfully 
wrought but still exercises. The one real ghost-story fails 
because the haunted had the haunter too well in. hand ; 
fearful as we are, we should be ashamed of being frightened, 
at second-hand, by a spectre that only mildly troubled its 
immediate victims. The best story in the collection is 
“The Honey in the Wall,” a vivid, strong piece of writing, 
in which a country-house, the girl who spent her youth 
saving it from the hands of the auctioneers, and a graceful 
egoist who knew how to play upon her restlessness, are 
worked into an unexpected climax. 

Most good satires are remembered for their story rather 
than for their satire; Erewhon in some measure, Gulliver's 
Travels almost entirely. Mr. Wright treats his story so 
cavalierly that one suspects him of satirizing it, as well as 
Society, Edueation, Big Business, Modern History, the 
Great War, Religion and the usual feature of the satirist’s 
stock-in-trade. And yet it is a good story, this legend of a 
prince whose melancholy could only be cured if he slept in 
the shirt of a happy man. Mr. Wright was unwise to leave 
it undeveloped and unwise, too, to season his satire with 
didacticism. One is tempted to pick holes in the sermon 
and re-establish the Aunt Saliies which Mr. Wright, to do 
him justice, has convincingly laid low. ‘Though individual 
passages are good (no financial magnate could read the 
commercial section without wincing) the book as a whole 
sprawls badly; it sets out to kill too many dragons. 

As its title implies, symbols not satire occupy Mr. Robert 
Nathan in his fantasy, The Puppet Master. A good deal of 
pity has been expended by César Franck and others on dolls. 
Mr. Nathan has done well to make them as irritable, plaintive, 
and exacting as they are in life ; but we wish he had treated 
their loves less realistically. The book is charmingly produced, 
charmingly illustrated, written with delicacy and distinction. 
It has, in Amy May, a very attractive child character. But 
it seems to lack intention and design: the symbolical and 
the real do not dovetail or enhance each other: they poach, 
and cut each other out. L. P. Hartiey. 
DARE’S GIFT, and other Stories. By Ellen Glasgow. 

Murray. 7s. 6d. not.) 

These stories, which deal with supernatural, or rather 
supernormal events, differ from others of their kind inasmuch 
as they att@mpt to illustrate the effect left on material sur- 
roundings by a crisis of overpowering emotion. While the 
reader will find certain of the studies hard to credit—for 
instance, the possibility of a legacy of treachery in the story 
of Dare’s Gift—the whole collection will tend to start his 
mind on a path of not unpleasant speculation. As usual with 
Miss Glasgow’s work she contrives to suggest in her back- 
ground much of the delicate charm of Old Virginia. 


(John 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOR 1923. (The 
Publishers’ Circular, Ltd. 15s. net.) 

This indispensable compilation is now in its eighty-seventh 
vear. Evidently British publishing has fully recovered from 
the effects of the War, for the total number of books published 
last year is only one hundred below the record established 
in 1913, and the new publishing season has begun with 
exceptional vigour. Works of fiction naturally predominate, 
but the classified analysis of publications shows a remarkable 
increase in juvenile and religious books during 1923, and these 
ure closely approached by poetry and sociology. A notable 
feature of the year has been the number of highly priced 
limited editions. 








CROCKFORD'S CLERICAL DIRECTORY FOR 1924 
£3 3s. net.) . 
_ That good and faithful servant, Crockford 
in usefulness and bulk. There are now full lists of NX 
Military and Prison Chaplains, and the hitherto ras Nana, 
section relating to Rural Deaneries has been rearranged 
advantage. anged wih 
DEBRETT’S HOUSE OF COMMONS AND J 
BENCH, 1924. (Dean and Son. 20s. ar JUDICLy, 

This trustworthy Parliamentary guide is complete with 
phies of Members and statistics relating to their constit 
and even includes a glossary of technical Parliamentyy, 
expressions. The editor points out that in the deat 
legislation the present Parliament is still described ; me a 
the United Kingdom.” nat, 
SELL’S DIRECTORY OF REGISTERED TELEGRAPH 

ADDRESSES FOR 1924. (Business It 
£2 5s. net.) 

Sell’s Telegraphic Addresses has attained to remarkable bulk 
in its thirty-ninth year, and now contains over three thoy — 
pages in which the names of 100,000 firms appear. “1 
of course, one of the most valuable commercial refers, 
books in existence, and is in constant use among busines 
men, but in common with most of the works noticed 2 
it stands in need of typographical improvement. 
is not increased by its ugliness. 

THE ANNUAL REGISTER FOR 1923. 
Epstein. (Longmans. 30s. net.) 

An inefficient index detracts from the usefulness of thj 
lucid and, in other respects, admirable summary of domest 
and foreign history during the past year. The chronicler jx 
of course, obliged to present a dispassionate survey—y, 
easy matter for a writer following so closely the events jp 
describes—and the narrative is supremely cautious aq) 
sometimes colourless. On the other hand, the signed reviey: 
of art, music and the theatre are written by well-known writes 
on these subjects, who venture at times into personal ap) 
even debatable expressions of opinion. However, when al 
is said, the Annual Register in its 165th year remains a cop. 
pilation of undeniable value. 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE 
FOR 1924. (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne. £3 net.) 

The forty-second volume of the ponderous Stock Exchang 
Official Intelligence contains its customary mass of relial 
information and is, of course, one of the most laborioys 
achievements in the world of reference books. There ar 
considerable additions to the introductory matter beside 
the usual substantial articles on finance and company lay 
The publishers are to be congratulated on making so notable 
a reduction in the price of the present volume. 


(Mi ilford, 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE 
[By Our City Epiror.} 
THE OUTLOOK. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Srr,—Approval of the main lines of the Budget is gradu 
ally giving place in the City to an increasing concer 
with regard to the Government’s financial policy outside, 
as it were, the four corners of the actual Budget. When 
commenting, in the first place, upon Mr. Snowden’ 
statement, I said that while the Budget itself was i 
many respects satisfactory, his observations at the 
end of it, indicating that any further savings in expend: 
ture were likely to be ear-marked for fresh outlays of 
a non-productive character, occasioned grave misgivings 
Those misgivings are steadily increasing. To expres 
the matter in a sentence, I should say that their caus 
is to be found in the increasing evidence that the Gover 
ment seems to be far more concerned with financing 
unemployment than with aiding conditions likely w 
produce full employment. That way insolvency lis 
and it is not surprising that there should be anxiety 8 
business circles. 

The Stock Exchange, however, usually takes shot 
views, and as I explained in my letter last week, mos 
of the indications are favourable for a continuance 
financial activity so far as the next few weeks are Col 
cerned. By the middle of June we shall probably kno¥ 
something decisive for good or for ill with regard % 
reparation developments. Meanwhile, the markets at 
fairly optimistic, and that is good enough—for tle 
moment. Similarly, while it is not very diflicult to discem 
possibilities of dearer money in the autumn with a possible 
damping effect upon gilt-edged securities, the point is that 
for the moment, supplies of credits are superabundett 
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A SPRINGTIDE IN PALESTINE 


By Myriam Harry ‘ ‘iis F 
4 1g record of the mt ressions made by the realities anc 
"A charmin fe Ores sse and the poetry, of the New Palestine that ts 


¢ idealism, 
oe inging to life un 
With 12 Plates. 


ish Protection.”’—ScoTsMAN. 


ider Brit 


ROMAN YORK 


Home, in co-operation with Dr. W. E. Collinge, 
By Gordon Y M 12s. 6d. net 


orkshire Museum 
account of York life in the days of the Poman occupa- 


15s. net. 








n arresting : > P 
An a Ch hm on domestic and religious life, architecture, trades, 
- ostumes, and social customs. “A very good book. e ° 
Admir ly fa trated.”—YorkKSuIRE Post. 


Powe "EARLY “CER xAMIC WARES OF CHINA 


Hetherington 


1 of ve is bi print immediately on 


ook went out o 








\ : lit 
Th gm nal ¢ only work on th greatest period of Chines 
ae nics, it e a wi vor n this popular edition. W ith 
in palf-tone plates and cclunees 1 frontispiece 12s. 6d. 
KENSING’ TON G, ARDENS 
Poems by Humbert w olfe 

“1 would be difficult to imagine a more delicious volume of verses.” 

2 —-SCOTSMAN. 
Tn resp t qitest f number copies for sale of this book 
] been struc k. i‘ ff at the P n P n J} and-made paper, bound 
‘been boards designed by McKni ht Ka r, with stained vellum 
oeiads back, and signed by the Auth r. 30s. 


THE NEW V ISION IN THE GERMAN ARTS 

H. G. Scheffauer 
the work of” hr amatists fie Kai 
films like “* Dr. Caligari, 


CHINESE STUFFS 


ser and Toller, modern 


Discusses 
etc. l2s, 6d. 


German architecture, 


Reproducing beautiful old Chinese weavings and embroideries, with 

«toc by H. D'Ardenne de Tizac, Cernuschi Museum, Paris. With 

52 collotype plates. £3 3s. Od. 
TURNER'S LIBER STU DIORUM 

With new Catalogue Raisonné by inberg. With about 270 

otype reproductions For the "iret ihe the drawing, etching, and 

mezzotint for each plate i n the “ Liber are reprodt a 9 “ One is 
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MANCHI srak GC ARDIAN £5 5s. Od, 
FINE CARPETS 
In the Victoria aad Albert Museum 
examples, reproduced in colour for the first time, and with intro- 
tion and notes by A. F. Kendrick id C. E. C. Tattersall. Size 
x 12}. Quarter morocco. Limited | to 4 ) numbered copies, 
7 17s. 6d. 
The work wh ch Messi Benn issue is invariably characterised by 
} h tair perfection exhibition, and they have giz en us 
noth f a higher or ler of excellence than tha wt in this volume 
SuNDAY Tanne. 
CHEMISTRY IN THE TWEN’ METH CENTURY 
nent and the present state of knowledge in 
“1 under t guidance of a Committee repre- 
ties with Dr E F. Armstrong as Editor. 
rRUCTUI ‘ ruz Atom (E. N. da C. 
Crystacts (Sir William bragg), CoLour 
x N (I ni Furne , MILESTONES IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
’rof. Henry E. Armstrong), Tur ¢ MISTRY OF PuoToGRAPHY (Sir 
W Pope etc 15s. net. 
id. 
ATOMS AND {Re AYS 
» Introduction to Mo ¢ nic Structure and Radia- 
) Lom ‘ R.S Not t “aie of the first importance 
scit ! iscientific layman. 21s. net. 
if fiov new { ! uc just ready 
(i ueral; (iti.) Scientific—and will 
LTD., 8 BouverteE St, E.C. 4. 
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The Only 
Practical Method of 
Fitting Shoes 


ABERS, although 

primarily Foot-Fitters, 

they render is based upon the fact 
that measuring the foot from heel to toe 
is fundamentally wrong. Babers, there- 
fore, adopted the method of measuring from 
heel to ball, and fitting that part of the foot 
snugly and in such a way as to leave the toes 
in perfect freedom, whilst the arch of the 
foot is adequately supported where support 
is needed. This is where ordinary boots 
and shoes fitted in the usual method fail in 
their purpose of foot protection. This may 
be proved by having your shoes fitted by 
the aid of the X-ray machine at Babers. 


shoe sellers, 
and the service 


are 


The complete comfort of Babers-fitted shoes 
is astonishing, especially to those who have 
been victims to any kind of foot trouble. 
whilst fulfilling every physical 
Babers shoes 


six widths to every size, with special fitting 


Moreover, 
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explaining Babers method, will gladly be 
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and will be further increased at the end of nex xt | _ _ 
week by the disbursement of over £50,000,000 in | 

Government War Loan dividends. Again, if we glance | 7 


at the volume of fresh issues of capital already announced 
and impending, it is probable that some months hence | 
the markets may be feeling the effect of the drain on 
investment resources as the instalments become due. 
At the moment, however, we have all the stimulus derived 
from successful flotations, and in some instances from the 
powerful influences supporting markets in view of such 
issues. 

Nor in considering the general outlook, and especially, 
perhaps, the monetary outlook, should the investing 
public leave out of consideration the far-reaching effects 
likely to follow any definite settlement of the reparation 
crisis. It is quite true that a breakdown in the hoped 
for settlement along the lines of the recommendations of 
the Committee of Experts might produce unfavourable 
results second only in seriousness to war itself, but, 
equally, the re-establishment of political confidence in 
Europe, the setting in motion of Germany’s full financial | | 
and commercial activities, and a revival in international | 
trade generally, might also have consequences second | 
only in their importance e to those which were produced | 
by the sudden cessation of the War in 1918, 

During the past week there have been some very 
illuminating cables fron New York concerning the lines 
on which the financial rehabilitation of Germany may 
be accomplished. The Committee of Experts left it 
an open question as to whether the new German Central 
Bank should be established on a sterling or a gold basis. 
America, however, is very clearly wishful that it shall 
be on the gold or dollar basis, and without entering here 
into the pros and cons of the matter I simply wish to | 
point out that this is no question of mere academic | 
interest, but something which is going to affect the | 
future of general business and markets and money rates 


here for some time to come. If the idea of the gold | 
hasis is accepted, not only may the tendency be to 
stimulate commercial dealings between the United | 
States and Germany, but it may also emphasize the 


necessity for this country getting back to an effective 

gold standard and free gold market as quickly as cir- | 

cumstances may permit. Probably the common-sense 
(Continued on pase 850 ) 








YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD. 


Head Office : London Office : 





Yokohama. 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 74,500,000 


Capital Subscribed wie ee ee ee 
Cupital Paid Up 
Reserve Fund 


ighth Half- Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was held at the | 
-ectors submitted the 


The EFighty- 
Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th March, 1924, when the Di 
following Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank and the Profit and Loss 


Account for the Half-Year ended 31st December, 1923, which was duly approved. 


SHEET, | 


BALANCE 
LAABILITIES, ¥. 
Capital =... ee ee oe es 100,005,200; Ooo 
Ki serve Fund a oe ee oe os se 73,000,000.0 } 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts wa 7 eo ee ee ae 4,133,258.75 
Notes in Circulation 3.263°443.49 


Deposits (Current, Fixed, &¢.) 

Bills Payable bills Re-discounte: &, 
due by the Bank 

Dividends Unclaimed 

Balance of Profit and Los s broug ht forward from | last Aceon it 

Net Profit for the past Half-ycar . es 


e ee a es os 508 086,674.99 
peagrae, and other Sums 
ee oe oe ee 593,255 ror 





5.108, 36. 66 } 
012,127.82 





Yen 1,294,432,172.01 











ASSETS, 
Cash Account — f Be 
In Hand 
At Bankers . mi: 79,921,192.91 
Investments in Public Securities and Debe nti reso. ae wn 188,541,5 
Hills discounted, Loans, Advances, &c ee es es 366,853,438.56 
Lills receivable and other Sums cue to the Bank 629,911 
Jiullion and Foreign Money ‘ Pe “a 7,865 
Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, Gay as ee ee 
Yen 1,294, 4 2, 172. ol 
Dr, PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. y. 
To Reserve Fund oe a ov as ee ee ee 1,500,000.00 


To Dividend— 
Yen 6.00 per Share for 1,000,000 Shares 


( ‘ 6,000,000 ,00 
To Balance carried forward to next Account oe 


5,120,364.48 


Yen 12,620,364.48 
», 


Cr. 
By Balance brought forward 36th June, 1923 es §,108,2 236.66 
by Net Profit tor the Half-year ended 3lst Decembe: r, 192 3 A 512/127, 82 


B lis, & 





‘(After as provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts, Rebate on 
#.) 


Yen 12,620,364.48 





PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 





BEECHAM 


ESTATES & PILLS LT), 


CAPITAL. 


900,000 8% Cumulative Pre- 
ference Shares of £1 each at 





par - - - - - £900,000 
950,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 
each - - - - - 950,000 


—_—__.. 


Total authorised Capital £1,850,00 


£1,000,000 6% Debenture 
Stock - - £1,000,000. 





AN ISSUE will be made during the 
week-end of the above 900,000 

¢ CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE 
SHARES OF £1 EACH at PAR 


The first half-yearly dividend being payable on 
Ist January, 1925. 





The Company acquire the freehold properties 
which comprise COVENT GARDEN MARKETS 
and other valuable business premises, together 
with the old-established and world-renowned 
BUSINESS of BEECHAM’S PILLS, including the 
Freehold Factory at St. Helens. 


PILLS.-—The net profit for the past 


five years averages per annum £155,657 
ESTATE.—The Net Revenue from 
the Covent Garden Estate for the 
year ended 3ist July last amounts 
to ae ii 103,834 
Total £260,491 


The Pill business profits for 1923 were over 


£40,000 greater than in 1913. 


After paying 6% on the Million Pounds Deben- 
ture Stock, and the Directors’ remuneration, there 
is sufficient income to pay the 8% on the present 
issue of Cumulative Preference Shares nearly 
three times over. 





DIRECTORS. 


SIR ARTHUR WHEELER, Bart., 
Eaves, Loughborough. 

SIR ARTHUR HAROLD MARSHALL, 
19 Wimborne Road, Bournemouth. 
JOHN BUXTON, Esg., Whipling House, Whaiton 

in the Vale, Notts. 
PHILIP ERNEST HILL, Esq., 39a Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, W. 1. 


\ ’oodhouse 


K.B.E., 





Copies of the Prospectus and Application Forms may be obtained 
from Messrs. Myers & Co., Brokers, of 19 Theogmorten Street, 
E.C., the Westminster Bank, Limited, 41 Lothbury, and 
branches, and from the Solicitors, Messrs. J. E. Lickf: old ‘ "Sons 
17 Bedford Row, WC. 1. 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 





(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
apital Subseribed and _— Paid Yen 100,000,000 | 
B34 Reserve Fund Yen 745)0,060 
mood Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Batavia, Bombay, | 
491 Buenos Ayres, Caleutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien | 
Muklen), gg ey Hankow, Harbin, Honoluiu, Hong Kong, 
ver Kobe, Lond Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, tee Reel New York, Osuka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de | 
Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, 
en- ™ mapore, Sour: baya, Sydney, Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, 
Viadivostock, 
ere . . ‘ 
| The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, 
ent issues Drafts and Te! graphic Transfers and Uetters of Credit on 
arly 1 — ®ove places and elsew here, and transacts General Banking Business. 
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earned for it a werld-wide 
reputation for sound _ service 
under all climatic conditions. 
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view of the matter is that, having regard to America’s 
overwhelming trade balance and favourable exchange 
position, the moment is not really ripe for either this 


country or Germany to go upon a gold basis; but if 


the American view were now to prevail of the new 
German Bank being established on that basis, the effect 
on the whole situation might be considerable, and, 
possibly, disturbing.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, May 21st. “Arrucr W. Kipvy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

I indicated in these columns last week the likelihood 
of considerable activity in the early future in the matter 
of capital flotations. Confirmation of these expectations 
has already taken the shape of some important flotations 
during the past week. The somewhat unexpected 
Commonwealth of Australia Loan for £10,000,000 was 
announced on Monday in 5 per cents. at ar, one 
half of the proceeds to be used for the  repay- 


ment of maturing Treasury Bills; and in spite of 


the size of the Loan, it was quickly under- 
written. The Czecho-Slovakian Loan for £1,850,000 in 
8 per cents. at 96} was also issued on Tuesday by 
Messrs. Barings, Rothschilds and Schroders, and, as 
might have been expected from the character of the 
Loan and its sponsorship, the subscription lists were 
only open for a short time, the Loan, it is believed, 
was greatly oversubscribed. There is much talk as 
to the large Hungarian Loan, but at the moment I 
should doubt if anything really definite has been arranged 
either as to date of flotation or precise details. A 
number of Industrial flotations are also prebable in the 
near future, and in one way or another it is evident 
that fresh capital issues will go far to absorb the War 
Loan dividends for about £50,000,000 due for distribution 
on June Ist. 
* * * * 

t speaks well for the soundness of the banking position 
in Japan that not only is there every sign of the recupera- 
tion of Japan after the terrible earthquake being aided 
by skilful financial organization, but that in spite of so 
unparalleled a disaster the Yokohama Specie Bank 
should be able to make as good a showing in its latest 
balance sheet. It was, of course, to be expected that 
as a consequence of the financing of reconstruction there 
should be some inflation of eredit and currency, and 
not only is there a moderate increase in the deposits, 
but discounts and loans show a great expansion com- 
pared with a year ago. In the profits there is a decline 
compared with last vear, but thanks to the conservative 
policy which has always been adopted by the bank, it 
has been possible to maintain the dividend at its old 
rate, to make a substantial transfer to the reserve and 
slightly to increase the carry-forward. 

* ** * a 

A striking example of successful co-partnership with 
employees is furnished by the progressively good results 
achieved by Bryant and May. Once again the Report 
recently issued shows a substantial advance in profits 
for the year, the figure being £296,000 against £274,000. 
A further line of partnership shares was sold during the 
year, and a dividend is announced first at the rate of 
14 per cent. per annum on the Preference shares, and on 
the Ordinary an interim distribution making 8 per cent. 
for the year, being the same as the previous year, plus, 
however, under the Brymay Co-partnership, a further 
4} per cent. on the Ordinary shares, free of tax, making 
12} per cent. for the year, against 12 per cent. The 
employees receive further benefits, the amount divisible 
among them under the co-partnership scheme being about 
£42,000 against £37,000. It may be recalled that this 
partnership scheme was started some five years ago, on 
the idea that after the Ordinary shares have received 
adequate recognition the employees are to have a share 
in the available balance. I believe that this half of the 
remaining surplus is allocated in the shape of a bonus 
based on salaries. During the past five years over 
£150,000 has been divided among the workpeople, and a 
good many seem to have invested their bonus in special 
partnership shares, 

A. W. K, 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDoy 
PLAYS. 
Sr. James.—The Green Goddess. es 8.80099 
[Good entertainment for brows of all ‘heig ghts.] «if 
Savoy.—The Lure. = oa e+ 8.45209 
[A very fair mystery play. ie ul) 
HayMarket.— Havoc ‘ -. 8.30.94 
[Last week of a moving, thoug gh not signific ant, war ] “=. 
Lyric.— Lilac Time id ui és +» 8.15—9); 
(Schubert as milk pudding.) “we 
His Magsresry’s.—Hassan. os 8.049% 
{Last nights of one of the finest of English plays.] " 


. . 
FILMS. 
At THe Marsie Arcu PAVILION (all the week, continuous),— 
The Marriage Circle. 

[Both dramatically and technically perfect, this witty com 1y sho 
temporarily deprive the theatre of its most faithfy adherens 
Unparalleled perfection of screen-acting.) 

Ar THE ALBERT HALi (May 3i1st).—The Nichelungs. 

{The first night of this very important German film Che version of ¢ 
legend v: aries from that used by Wagner and is in respects superior 
Notice later. von 

AT THE SHAFTESBURY PAVILION (May 26th-3Ist, cop. 
tinuous).—Hollywoed. 

[A thoroughiy jolly satire on the young girl with ambitions t eet on # 
films, The adventures of her family in filmlan Omi 

ope? 


AT THE STOLL, KinGsway (May 23rd and 24th, cont inuows)— 
The Money Habit. 


[Clive Brook, distinguished and imperturbable as ev: n a neat Englis 
film about the folly cf riches. . Felix the Cat is also in the prograype 
PICTURES. 
LEFEVRE GALLERIES, 1A KING Street, Sr. James's, 
[An important exhibition of works by nineteenth-century Freneh mastep, 
including Cézanne, Manet, Monet, Renoir, Dauiuicr and Ca. gun) 
MUSIC. 
May 24th. Wicmore HAtr. “Beethoven Recital .. 39 
[The Pathetic, the Moonlight, the Appassionata Sonat und the 
Bagatelles are Mr, Walter Rumanef'e- Concession to popular 
taste. | 
May 24th._-Goipsmitn’s CoLLEGE, New Cross, S.E. 
British Music <a oa “e oo an 
{The very worthy South London Philharmonic Society deserves 
more than local support, Mr, Albert Sammons is playing the 
Elgar Violin Concerto.) 
May 26th.—QvrEN’s Haui.—Organ Recital .. os. 
{Mr, Mareel Dupré, “* Organist at the Great Organ of Notre-Dame,” 
will play Bb ich, Brahms and Franck on the fine new instrument 
at the Queen’s Hall and also improvize on a then bmitted 
during the recital—an exercise in which he exe 
May 27th..-WicmMore Haui.—Cyril Scott fom A. 
F [The delicious /dyll for voice and flute, a string quert voice 
quartets, and piano solos by the composer. Mr 


formulas have become ctichés nowadays, but 
compositions they retain their original for: 


May 28th._-AroLIaAn Hati.—Song Recital .. «aa 
“ [Miss Maggie Teyte in an eclectic programme, assisted by Mr. Charles 
Woodhouse’s Quartet.] 
May 29th.—Wicmore Haru.—Violin Recital... .. 8.00 


[The pleasantly accomplished Mr, Cecil Bonvalot is playing Mozart, 
Bach and French music.} 


May 30th.—Avpertr Haii.—Song Recital .. o «8.0 
“ [The great Chaliapine.] 
LECTURES. 


May 24th.—Royau Instirurion.—Di. Walter Alcock 
é on ‘ Musical Ornamentation: its Origin 

and Development” .. ee ‘ .. 80 

May 26th.—Britrisu Empire Exnieirtion, Wi MBLEY. 

At ConGress Haus In Norru-rast CORNER 

or Grounps.—Conference of the Health 

Propaganda Association on “ Cancer and 

Tealth,” 

May 26th.—KiNc’s CoLiecr, Srranp.— Professor 
Arnold Toynbee on “ The Saviour King in 
Greek Tradition.” Chairman: Professor 
Gilbert Murray os oe es .. 5.il 

{Admission free.] 

May 27th.—IKiINc’s CoLLEGr, Srranp.—Dr. Percy 

Dearmer on “* Goya” mia és .. Oe 
[The last of Dr. Dearmer’s lecturcs on “ Eighteenth Century Art 

May 27th.—Kine Epwarnp’s Hosprran Funp.— Guide 
Lectures to Places of Public Interest. ‘The 
Rev. Alexander Ramsbotham on “ Charter- 
house”’ and Colonel E. A. Cameron on 
“The Grand Priory of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem.” Meet at entrance gate, 


Charterhouse Square .. oe ee 8.1 
Also 
May 29th.—Visit to Evening News Printing Office 
and Dr. Johnson’s House, conducted by 
Mr. Cecil Harmsworth. Meet at Evening | 
News Office oe ha! ae a .. 20 


{For tickets, which include tea, apply King Edward's Hospital 
dund, 7 Walbrook, H.C, 4.] 
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shaving soap 


IN these ways Pears Shaving Soap is better— 


In its lathering. Pears provides a lather which is fast 
and lasting. Copious and rich. A lather which 
gives you fresh faith in your razor. 


In its length of life. If it weren’t the good soap it is, 
you'd tire of the sight of the same stick—so long it 
lasts. 


In its continued firmness. Firm and holdable to the 
last. So much better than a shapeless, soggy mass. 


In its fragrance. A fresh fragrance which men like 
hovers around Pears to its end. 


PEARS OPAQUE 
SHAVING STICK 
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One of Pears = Golden Series 
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“To the memory of the Airmen who lost 
their lives in the Great War, and in training 
for the War.” 


With these words a generous lady has 
given a DONATION of £200 for a new 


CHURCH ARMY 
MISSION VAN 


Nine other mew vans are urgently required. 
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PFE EOF 


“It is not right the workers should be exposed to the 
discomfort of a leaky and dilapidated van.”’ 
—wWrites the Bishop of Lichfield. 


aI, 
i ~AS 


Sa 


Some of the vans have been on the country roads for 
30 years, and the Missioners will be exposed to the 


vagaries of the weather unless YOU HELP. 
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Hy The village green and the old grey Church—such 
NN . . . . . . 
>) scenes epitomise the most enduring elements in Exnglish 
X life. 
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Help us to maintain the preaching of the Word which 
endureth for ever. 
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by Gifts large and small for this emergency fund (cheques, etc., 
SM crossed Barclays a/c) to Preb. Carlile, D.D., Church Army, 
uy o ~ 

ie 55 Bryanston Street, W.1. 
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WE MAKE 


THE VERY BEST 


PROCESS } 
BLOCKS 


IN 


LINE, 
TONE, [A 
COLOUR. 
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We wil! Photograph your Pictures, 
Houses, Gardens, Factories and 
Sites, and make Blocks to suit 


your requirements. 


Telephone: W. SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD. 


hio.born 4670 
- | 46071 98 & 99 FETTER LANE, FLEET ST., E.C.4, 
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Wisdom 


The wise man does 
not judge a tobacco 
by the price he pays, 
He measures value 
by the amount of 
pleasure and content- 
ment he obtains from 
each ounce. That is 
why he smokes Three 
Nuns—cool, sooth- 
ing, slow in burning, 
dustless, trouble-free, 


THREE AUAS 


TOBACCO 


Sold everywhere in the following packings — 


2 oz. Tins 2/4 


1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packe's 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 


& Son, Branch of : THREE AUAS 
the Imperial To- CIGARETTES ; 
bacco Company : oa ; 
(of Great Britain : 
& Ireland), Lid., 
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Pure Virginia Tobacco 





36, St. Andrew 10 for Ga. 
\ Square, Giasgow 
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A WA Yy WITH SLEEPLESS NIGHTS! 


Many a bad night is due neither to worry n indi estio n 
but simply to thig s agging mattress on your Fit 


SLEEPEEZIE 


Mattress Reinforcement 
and enjoy sound, healthy sleep. It makes even 
a worn-out mattress ideally and permanently | — 
comiortable at little cost, and, moreover, you | 7 + 
prove its value before you buy. It consists of a | } 
sound ma trellis which h AS a jus tab | | | 
under any spring mattress either “ Diamond” or | j 
Spiral and upports a : 
| the surface by many PO 
strong cot prings. 3 
lt is made for all sized 
| beds, and at once con 
verts your old mattress 
| into a modern “box” 








spring. 18 Sprir gs & 
Miss A, GC. W., of Stretford, writes: l } f 
from arthrit:s—l he had | more mforta 

MSY All my fr riends he , pi n anxious t knoz 


j loud tk & aeen 


wt. i nave 


14 DAYS. 


but give width of bed, and mention 


Prices for beds up to 3 ft. wide, 20/- 
5 ft. wide, 30/-. 


SLEEPFEZIE MATTRESS CO., 86 Highcross St., 


Send NO MONEY, 


” 
** Spectator. 


.eicester 





3 4 ft. wide, 25/-5 | 


| CARRIAG E PAID, ON APPROVAL | 
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For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate & &c 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 


. __Soldeverywhere 6¢ I 26 & % ad 
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THE SPIRIT OF COAL 


OFFERS 


SERVICE TO THE EMPIRE 




















ibis ata 


IN ITS HOMES—More Comfort; Less Drudgery ; 















3 More Leisure; True Economy of Time, Money and _ 
: Health. | 
| IN ITS WORKSHOPS—Improved Output; Increased | 
j 

4 Output ; Better Working Conditions for Employees. / 
, IN ITS CITIES—Cleaner Air; More Sunshine ; More | 
4 


Beauty; Less Disease ; More Energy ; More Joyousness. 


HESE and other services which 
Gas—the purified Spirit of Coal— 





8 tee Oke 

















In the Industrial Section of the Gas 
Exhibit will be found a large variety 











( offers to all, can be studied in detail of Crucibles, Furnaces, Ovens and “ 
| at the British Empire Gas Exhibit in other appliances illustrating some of 4 
( the centre of the Palace of Industry the thousand-and-one applications of 4 
| at Wembley. gas to industry and demonstrating y 
4 In the Domestic Section of that Ex- | the fact that in factory as in home, | 
| hibit will be found Model Rooms of “If it’s Heat you want, its Gas r) 
( various styles and descriptions— Living you want, ae. F | 
y | Rooms, Kitchens, Bed Rooms, Nur- Expertsare in attendancetogive visitors F 
Ld series and Bath “ooms, &c.—con- the best advice and latest information F | 
r taining in actual operation the most respecting the most economical and A 
a artistic, efficient and hygienic gas efficient use of gas for the production 4 
appliances and fittings. of light, heat or power in home, work- is 
3 They provide a convincing demon- shop or office. No one interested in F 
= | stration that modern methods of gas that subject can afford to miss so great 4 
1 | i4 lighting and heating can be made to an opportunity. | 
~L 4 harmonise with any scheme of decora- The Exhibit is furnished with arm- 9 
> ( tionand furnishing, modernor“ period,” chairs, tables and telephones for the ly 
4 costly or inexpensive. Living pictures use of visitors, who will find it a con- | 
4 illustrate the advantages of gas through- venient rendezvous and place of rest. s 
”* 4 out “* The Seven Ages of Woman.” Everyone should make a note : 
} : LA 
“ i WHEN AT WEMBLEY BE SURE TO VISIT THE GAS EXHIBIT 4 
AL, | A «(/n the centre of the Palace of Industry) i4\ 
| i The British Empire Gas Exhibit Committee, 30, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. | f ! 
a) is 
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SIGNS AND NAME PLATES 
IN BRONZE & ENAMEL 


Good lettering has legibility and character. For Name- 

plates, Shop Signs, Street Signs and Memorial Tablets 

that need such distinction, ask The Birmingham 
Guild to design and quote. 


THE BIRMINGHAM GUILD LTD. 
28 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.: 
Ring up Museum 5234 











SUITABLE WINES 
FOR SUMMER USE 


A List of tried Recipes for 
making wholesome “ CUPS” 
will be sent on application. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


Wine Merchants, 13 Bordeaux House, 


PERTH, Scotland. estaviishes in 100. 























By Appointment te H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


| sa 
: ROBERT LEWIS, 





Established 1787. 
22 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1 
| 


ORCILLA & BALKAN SOBRANIE 
| THE FINEST TURKISH CIGARETTES. 


























VICE- ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL I 

. MONE IALS 
says: I ha EY 
a nn AY i ve mever scen the * Arethus; 4 


THEIR MAJESTILS”t THE KING AND 
President; H.R.H. iE P RINC E OF WALES 


The “ARETH SA” 


Training Ship and the 
Shaftesbury Homes 
UNnGeNTt¥ NEED £12,000 


! 
THE BALANCE OF £25,000) 
| 





TO LIQUIDATE - DEBT OF 69, 600 AND TO PRO 
MAINTENANCE. woe oe 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile M 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment, ang arine, 
hundreds have been emigrated to the British Dominions” 
1,100 Boys and Girls now ay maintained. e. 
| Chairman and Treasurer: E. MALDEN, sy M.A, 
Deputy Chairman: FE i CLAY TON, Esq 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. ‘DEV IT, Esq 
Joint cum H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY Ai COP EL “AND 
heques should be made payable to and sent to 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA” FRADE SHIP 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C ‘ 
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WILL YOU HELP THEM? 


Girls and Women on the verge of ruin and disgrace, 
criminally assaulted children under 14 years of age. Wij 
YOU help them to become self-respecting citizens ? 

The work of reclaiming, training and restoring those who 
have succumbed to temptation is of enormous importance 
and requires YOUR help. 
| NOW, MORE THAN EVER 
there is a pressing need for more general support from 
Christian people. 

WILL YOU HELP? 


Gifts for the support of Rescue Homes and their work 








will be gratefully acknowledged, and should be sent to 
Canon W. C. E. NEWBOLT, 
Church Penitentiary Association, 
Church House, Westminster, S.W. 1, 
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LISTEN TO [HE iNARTICULATE PLEADINGS ot the BABIES, whs 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them ap 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race, 
448 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born fre 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrew Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. wa: 
opened, owing tothe new and special treatment there provided. Pleas 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. £17,800 required this year 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





Capital Authorised and Issued £ 9,000,000 
Capital Paid up... one ans £3,009,00 
Reserve Fund «ws ane ase £3,350,0 





Reserve Liability of Proprietors... E6008 508. 
HEAD yet ts 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches coe the Aw 
oe States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMI! 
ANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection 
DEPosirs are received for fixed periods on terms which may be aser 
tained on application. 











Help your man to 
earn more money. 


IG money is still waiting to be made by 
who can think hard and work hard. 






those 


Of course, the secret of good work is good 
feeding, and the way to good feeding is through enjoyment, 
relish, ffazour. For meals make spiritless men-— 
men who work no more than they’re forced. 

So give your men folk a better chance in life by giving 
them more flavour—fill them with the energy that comes 
oaly from enjoyed (and therefore well-digested) food. 


savourless 











Seventy years ago—at the very time when skilled cookery 
was at its zenith—there was invented a wonderful flavour-giver, and its rich, 






spicy, appetising flavour has never yet been equalled. Unchanged, it waits for Soup, Fish 
. . . soup, shy 
you to-day in every grocer’s shop, delicious as ever, spicy as ever, Entree, Joint, 
appealing as ever. Everywhere it is known as ? Cheese— : 
e e : Yorkshire Relish : 
is wanted 


all through 
the meal, 





Perfect with 


COLD BEEF. 


better meais, richer meals, enjoyed 
Gd. buys a 


mean a month of 


A bottle in your kitchen will 
meals th rat will help your family work 


neals and earn as never before 








full-sized 2,400 drop bettle. Get one to-day and give your fam ily the fully- Mavouced, quickly- 
digested meals they need to keep them vigorous an 1 happy. 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CoO. o%e LEEDS. 
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La Corona 


Half-a-Corona 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 


La Corona Half-a-Corona is the 
finest small cigar there is. 
Differing from “the KING of 
cigars” in size alone, it appeals 
to the same exacting palate. 








Of all high-class tobacco- 
nists 112/6 per box of 1600, 
and 29/6 per box of 25. 


'holesale and Export only. 

Melbourne Hart & Co., 

31-34 Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C, 2, 








Uniforms everywhere 
Reliable always 


ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD. 
36 QUEEN ANNES GATE 
WESTMINSTER S.W.1. 
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In perfect harmony with the glory that 
surrounds the masterpieces of literature, 
the OXFORD Sectional Bookcase is a pro- 
foundly practical piece of furniture, and 
a beautiful addition to every home, great 
and small. Ingenious yet simple, and 
almost invisible, is the method of join- 
ing the stacks, which at all stages of 





growth present a faultless “ finished” 


appearance. 








Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 


FREE, 
WILLIAM BAKER 
& Co., Ltd., 

Library Specialists, OXFORD 
London Agents: ¥ C 
Ltd., Booksellers, 3 
Street, Cavendish 














BRITISH 
WEATHER 


It is practically 
impossible to 
foretell what the 
weather is likely 
to be from one 
day to another. 
So instead of try- 
ing to predict the 
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weather, be pre- 
| re 2 r yw 
| pared. Buy af KA 


THE BURBERRY 


which is an infallible weather forecast in itself; always 





| right in regard to the weather. 

The Burberry is airylight, and no burden; is 
WEATHER- WIND- AND DUST-PROOF 
A protection to yourself and a safeguard to your clothes. 
Think! if the weather suddenly turns from good to bad, 


or from bad to good—no worry about it. 





BURBERRYS sw:rtonpon 


Burberrys Lid, 
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E NEW ZEALAND “LINES ™ 





4 MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 
; 1 London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
3 London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia. 
4 London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 


5 London to Queensland 
6. London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers! to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Panama Canal). 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco te New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands 
| 8 London (one clags only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope. 


ADDRESS : 
Nos 2, 3,4 &@ 6.—For Passage, P. & 0. House (Manager, F. Grosvenor), 
14. ie ,Cockapur &.8 W. 1.; Frei ht or General Business. P. to & B.1. Offices, 
182, Leaden St. London, EC. 3 
Bl Agents, Gray, Dewes @ Co, 122, Leadenhall Street, London, EC 3 
No. 6—J. B. Westray & Co., Ltd. 138, Leadenhall Street. London, EC. 3, 
or P. & O. House (first floor, General Passenger Agent, W. L. James), 
14, Cockspur Street. 8. W. 1 
j No 7—Union 88 Co. of New Zealand, Ltd. P. @ O. House (first floor, 
| General r Agent, W. L James). 14, Cockspur 8treet, Leaden, 
SW. 1, and for Vancouver Service. any office of Canadian Pacific Railway 
No 8—P. & O. Service, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime Street. EC 3, or 
P.&0 House, as above. 
Pare (AU Rowirs)—Socwte Frangause P 4 0, 61, Bowleward des Capwernes 
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THE COMFORT ROLULITE 
TO 


NEW YORK 
SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL ‘AND PACIFIC LINES 


LONwUN Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C. 2, 
Cockspui Street, S.W.1. LIVE RPOOL, Goree. - IRMING HA 
112Coimore Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square. GLAsGo W 


125 Buchanan Street, C. 1. SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildin 
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SAAMI AY MEAT 


huni 


TROUT UP TO 5%lb. 
Average weight Ijlb. taken on fly from 


LAKE LLYWENAN, ANGL ESEY 


reserved for Visitors, Boats, Gillies. 
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Z CLIFF HOTEL, TREARDDUR BAY, 


HOLYHEAD. 
Particulars, Assistant Manager. 


Golf (18-Hole), Tennis, First-class Cuisine. 


3oating. 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Colden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or similar name. 
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BISCUITS 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 
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Met 


hey are simply tdeal 
with cheese. Order ij 
a trial tin from your jf 
stores.Jheir crispness |i 
and delicate flavour A 
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— ANGLIGAN MOVEMERT Ot 


nance of the Doctrine of the Church cf England as Catholic and 
For the Malate Reformed. 





ae Get out of that chair 


Committee : 


Chairman—The Most Re ARCHBISHOP LOWTHER CLARKE, D.D., D.C.L 





4 sir J. C Alibutt, P.C., K.C.B., Rev. Canon Lancelot, M.A. 
Pr nS. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Beauvoir de Lisle, K.0.B., Kennet , an et your 
1 sae pe 

»» n Blakeney, M.A K.C.M.G., ete. 
Deut Col. G. Christie-Miller, D.S.0., Rev. A. C. Moore, M.A. e 

Rey. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. f h d W 
M.A., J-P ’ 
) Bg Archdeacon Paige-Cox, M.A., B.D. | Kev. R. H. Murray, Lirt.p. ather sit 0 n 
Rev. T. W Gilbx ‘rt, D.D. Rev. J 
Rev. Pere ival Gough, M.A. Prof. Sir Wm. Ridgeway, SC.D., LI.D., 
Rev. H. B. Gray, DD LIT?.D 
trooke Gwynne, M.A. Austin Taylor, Esq., J.P. 


Rev. M. Hickey, B.A Ven. Archdeacon Thorpe, M.A., B.D. 
. oa roe L.D. > ‘ ° 
A. Pearce Higgins, LL.I Rey. Canon Dawson Walker, D.p. 

ise . ‘ Prof, Kennett, D.D Rev. Canon A. Lukyn Williams, p.D. 
AM Colonel Gott ( Hon Treas.), Linden Miss Paige Cox (Hon. Sec.), 5 Abbey 
W House, Lymington Hants. Street, Chester. 
igs, Persons willit st08 support the Movement are requested to send in their name 

the Hon. Sec Contes utions should be sent to the Hon. Treas. At present 
th are over 1,100 names on the list of supporters. 


we Church of England Handbooks. 


ISSUED BY THK ABOVE COMMITTEE. 

6d. each. Six for 2/6, post free. 

= LONDON: Simpkin, MARSHALL & Co., Ltp. 
LIVERPOOL J. A. Tuompson & Co., Lrp. 





Re »y. A. Fawkes, M.A Prof. E. Rapson, M.A. AY 
p. Lyttelton G ell, Esq., J.P. Rev. Canon Rendall, B.D., LITT.D., LL.D. 
t A. H. Rhodes, M.A 
t 

















= * Now ready. + Ready — shortly 
+], THE PRINCIPLES OF [ad meg OF ENGLAND, CATHOLIC AND 
RE on By the Most Re ARCHBISHOP LOW THER CLARKE, 


p.D., DA 
+2, THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE. By the LORD BISHOP OF NORWICH, 





nt 


CVG. 3 
3. LATIN. AWD E r oe CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. ALFRED P P A A 
FAWKES, M A MAN’S day is his evening. 


4, THE LIFE "AFTER DEATH AND THE COMMEMORATION OF THE 
: SAINTS. By the gg LACON OF gg 

r = #5. SACRIFICE. By the Re OF. KENNETT, D.D 

4 = *6, RICHARD HOOKER AND His TEACHING. By the Rev. R. H. MURKAY, 


Men call their professions by 
various names, but they are all spend- 
ing their days providing evenings. 


‘= Litt.D 
= *7, HEARING MASS. By the ARCHDE ACON OF MACCLESFIELD. 
: +8, 1§ THE POPE IMFALLIBLE? hy the Rev. R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D 
= +9. THE HOLY COMMUFION IX THE NEW TESTAMENT. Ly the Rev. 
3 CANON LANCELOT, M.A 
| #10. BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION. By the Right Rev. BISHOP KNOX, 


1. EXTRACTS FROM LAUD'S CONTROVERSY WITH FISHER. iy the A MAN’S evening may consist of 


v. BENEDICT M. KENNETT 


» #12. ACTS FROM BISHOP JEWEL'S APOLOGY. ] ev. ° : 
2 F 12 “it NMISHOP LOWTHER CLAREE DD DCL at Be tennis or golf, of helping to bath 
we Inde gh booksellers, or from the HON. Ske. 5 Abbey Str hester ; ‘ . ° 

a ~ <p + sa J.A Suomocs 4 Co. a. 8 5 Rene haw Stree 9 eae the children or hanging a picture, 





of going to a committee meeting or 
merely killing time. But it ends, 
if it does not begin, in his chair. A 
man’s chair is his evening, and his 
evening, in the long run, is his chair. 
THE BUOYANT CHAIR is made 
for the long quiet slabs of a man’s 
life. It is a thing of utter comfort 
and indulgence. Springs sprung 
on springs. 





which is so a and somes 
times distressing, an ‘Allenburys’ 
Glycerine and Black Currant 
Pastille is a tonic to the throat 
and makes the voice clear and 
strong. Besides having a soothing 
effect they havea delicious slightly 








4 41 $5 acidulous flavour characteristic of In the Rolls-Royce car of H.R.H. the 
| Lay the fresh j juic e of black currants, 2 = 2s 
PS a; which is the principal ingredient Prince of Wales the seats are sprung 
Hl i \2 of hart a. begy ~~ most th B : Verb. Sap.! 
Mi ALJ Chia palatable and may be taken as 2 uoyant springs. er ap. 
i Ce Gl often as mary — ut causing any » Prins aie 
1 Sy oN AELY any ill-e ects, as they contain 
6} ul Y 4 y \ . Ng nothing deleterious. } 
Hi) ~~ } ¥ 
i 4 AA \/ ( Your Chemist stocks them rt $ 
Iki E , 
il 
i 


SS 


ycerine 6 good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 
Slack Corrant TIL LE at prices from Six Guineas 
Buoyant Sales Department 
The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. 


4 EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES [f 
rR S The name “Buoyant” will be found under 
) every genuine Buoyant Chair and Settee. Most \ 
Gi 
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ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 
37 Lombard Street, London. E.C.3, 
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PLAYERS 
N°S 
Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most 
modern machinery in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in teem cannot be beaten. 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8” 


20 fr 14 
Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5- 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 


(OF CUM Barvaim AND (ELANOL UMIFED 








AANA 











Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 





RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) “s ee Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) ee Two Shillings. 


Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 line—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 
line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announceinents exceed 70 words. 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 28. Od. per inch. 
Files are available at ** The Spectator"’ Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order less than 70 words, 


Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 24%; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 74%; 52 insertions 10%. 


To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASS LFILED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 


THE SPECT ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 








Co Let, Ker. 


YY RDSREERE DISTRICT. — Advertiser wishes exchange 
fincly situated house (8-0 bedrooms, 2 bath, telephone, garage, boat) for 
country house near sea and London, August, &e, Service possibly exchanged, 
Or might be let Box 1227, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2, 








U NFURNISHED COTTAGE wanted in Exchange for part time 

azsistance Estate Management, book-keeping, house hold accounts, by 
envestoneed Agriculturist, trained accountant.— Majcr R. of O., Box 122s, the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garten, W.C.2, 





EVON.—Lady’s House, Sitting-room offered, 1 or 2 Bedrooms. 
Board. Inclusive terms, Extensive sea view. Garden, Vegetables home 
grown.—STEEVHOLM, Preston, Paiguton, 


——=. 
Sale by Auction, &c. 


OC ’ Tau wl . , : o- ie 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON HO 
(Established 1744), DGE 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, ©” 
Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely : 
MAY 26TH-27TH.—PRINTED BOOKS, comprising the property of Mrs tr 
ScU DAMORE, Pontrilas Court, Hereford, and of C. H. LOMAX. Fs ¢ - Loe 
Yoxford, Saxmundham, Suffolk. ~? 
MAY 26TH 27TH. MODERN ETCHINGS, Le ap TS, and y 
GRAPHS, comprising the property of E. de STEIN, Esq., 9 Palace Gat ae 
Mrs. F. LINDSAY LLOYD, Greenaway Hattie Id, He rts, of ROB ERT EC RAT Ws 
of Leith, of H. BURNET, Esq., 9 Selbourne Villas, Bradford, of the late r be, 
JOHNSTONE WALLACE, K.B-E., of Newcastle (Sold by Order of the Eee 5! 
of W. H. WOODWARD, #s7., 39 Harley House, N.W., and of & is Executor ~ 
LAND, Esq., F.R.C.S., 55 Queen Anne Street, HO. 
MAY 28TH.—Old Master DRAWINGS and PICTURES of the It me , Rrench 





Dutch Schools, comprising the property of the late Dr. C.J. 8 ALI f Mrs cn 
MUMMERY, of the late Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, of Lord de L ISLE , 
JU DLEY [ Penshurst, Kent, : f dI.58 sq + an 
vb ny EY, of Penshurst, Kent, and of H. J. SADLELR, Esq., The Warren , Broxton, 


MAY 28TH.—OBJECTS OF VERTU, MINIATURES, JEWELLE RY, &e 
prising the property of Mrs. JOHNSTONE SAINT, and ‘of Mrs L. de JONG. —_ 
MAY 29TH.—Old English SILVER sold by the Order of the ¥ iscount € ANTE 
BURY, and of the Trustees of the late Sir GEORGE ORBY WOMBWE LL, “4 

Newburgh Priory, Yorks. 

MAY 30TH.—THE BERENS COLLECTIONS.—Objects of Vertu and Jewel 
Old ITALIAN MAJOLICA, Chinese and Continental PORCELAIN, &e eve 
Order of the Executors of the late Mrs. RANDOLPH BERENS, 14 Princes Gardee 
S.W. Also Old Enslish FURNITURE, “ 

Sales on view at least two days prior, Catalogues may be had 





Appointments, &ec., Wacant and Wanted. 











es 
U Siversity | OF DURHAY, 
LECTU RER IN CLASSICS 


The Council of the Durham Colleges will shortly appoint a LECTURER ] 
CLASSICS. Stipend £300 per annum. 

For terms and conditions of appointment apply to the SECRETARY TO Tag 
COUNCIL, University Offices, 38 North Bailey, Durham. 





OC ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTER, 
ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL (Dual), 


Applications are invited from Graduates for the following posts, yacant ig 
September :— 

(1) HISTORY MASTER or MISTRESS to teach History throughout the Sehe 

(2) SCIENCE MASTER for Chemistry and Geography up to School Certificaty 

Standard. 
Scale—Men £198—£385, 
Women £187—£320, 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of Stamped addressed foolseap 
envelope) from the HEAD-MASTER, St. Austell County School, and should lx 
returned to him not later than Friday, June 6th, 1924. 

F, R. PASCOR, 
Education Department, Secretary for Education, 
County Hall, Truro, 
May 19th, 1924, 


C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
FOWEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL (Dual), 





Wanted in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESS, Graduate, to teach mainly 
Junior Form subjects, also History and Drawing with upper forms, able to conduct 
Girl Guide Corps and supervise Girls’ Games, Seale £187—£320 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope) from the HEAD-MASTER, Grammar School, Fowey, and should be 
returned to him not later than June 30th, 1924, 

F, R. PASCOE, 
Education Department, Secretary for Education, 
County Hall, Truro, 
May 19th, 1924, 


Peaeaie BOROUGH OF ROTHERHAM GRAMMAR 





SCHOOL, 
Founded 1483, 


The Governors invite applications for the “post of HEAD-MASTER to commenct 
duties in September next. Applicants must hold an Honours Degree ts 
equivalent from a British University and must have had experience in a Put 
School or Secondary School, Applicants must not be over 45 years of age, Com 
mencing salary £700 per annum, rising by annual increments of £25 to Ls 
with house. 

The salary will be subject to a deducticn of 5 per cent. in respect of the voluntary 
abatement of salaries, and also the deduction in respect of contributions under the 
School Teachers (Supe rannuation) Acts, 

The number of pupils at present in the Schcol is 390, ranging in age from 8 fo 18 
Applications, stating iy particulars of age, qualific ations and e x perience, tog 
with copies of not more than four recent te stimonials, to be sent to the undersign 
not later than Saturday, June 7th, 1924, from whom any further particulars 

the appointment may be obtained, 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will disqualify a candidate. 

J. A. MAIR, 
Edueation Offices, Clerk to the Governors. 
Rotherham, 











N opportunity occurs for a retired Military or Naval Officer 
or other desiring a comme reial career to join an “old-established Lond: n 
Commercial House of over 90 years’ standing and excellent reputation. Owing 
to the retirement of partners, the firm has recently been converted into a private 
limited company, the senior partner remaining as Chairman of the Board. hartered i 
accountant’s certificate shows average net annual profits for the last 15 years % 
be £6,555, £10,000 invested will secure half share of the business (or quarter share 
eould be arranged) with a seat on the Board and active interest with reas He 
remuneration, Open to the strictest investigation Applications should be 1 
W. R., and be addresse | to HORACE W. DAVIES, Esq., Solicitor, 3 Great Jame 
Street, Bedford Square, W.C, 1, 


T HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 





nha A 








LECTURESHIP IN MODER: . HISTORY, 





The Council are about to appoint a L E CTU RE Rin MODERN HISTORY. Salar? 
£300 per annum, Further particulars may be obtained from the wnders igned, wit 
whom applications should be lodged by the 7th June, = 

W. M, GIBBONS, 





Registrar, 
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poe OTR OF BENGAL require the services of | 


» MANUAL and ART MASTER for the 
VICTORIA BOYS’ S¢ HOOL, KURSEONG, 
500 per mensem. Free quarters, Free second-class passage 


salary Rs. 300—20 
to India. tes, who should be unn varried, should have undergone a full college training 
candida opine be proficient in educ ational hand-work and art. 
gsateachef, rtic ul ars may be obtained from the SECRETARY to the High Commis- 
Further Praia, 4 a, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8.W. 1, by whom letters of applica- 
sme be — ed not later than June 15th, 1924. 
100 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSLWYTH. 
U RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP | IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 





pe Council of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, proposed to award 
SEARCH STUDENTSHIP in the above subject, of the value of £150 per 
Kb for one year. The student will be required to work under the direction 
aie Professor of International Politics, One term may be spent abroad if the 


etudent wishes. 


rther particulars may be obtained from the ACADEMIC SECRETARY, 
i... mity College of Wales, Aberystwyth, and applications for the Studentship 
wuld reach him not later than July 2nd, 1924. 





MIN [8 sTRY OF EDUCATION. 
ations are invited for posts of ASSIST ANT MISTRESSES to teach English 
4 the usual school subjects in the Egyptian Government Girls’ Schools. 
Oo yrience in teaching essential. University qualifications and Diploma 
' scsioe desirable. Knowledge of Elementary Science a recommendation. 
( wwiidates should be from 25 to 34 years of age Initial salary L.E. 300 (about 
7), Quarters provided or lodging allowance in lieu thereof, 
“gllowance for journey to Egypt. 
Contract 3 years. : 
yull partiewlars and forms of application may be obtained from the DIRECTOR, 
ptian Educational Office, 28 Victoria Street, L mdon, S.W. 1. 
a ———_—_———— 
_—* N 


,GYPTIAN 


4 
Applic 
in 








OPMENT TRUST. 


SECRETARY. 


DEVEL 
ACCOUNTANT 


intment of Accountant-Secretary 





The Trust invites applications for the app an t 
ary Rs, 1250 per mensem, rising by annual increments of Rs, 50 to Rs. 1500 per 
wensem, thence by annual increments of Rs, 60 to Rs. 1800 per mensem. Applicants 


Accountant, Preference will 
ing a University degree, 
a further recom- 
the Ist July to 
yurt, 67 Cornhill, 


{ possess the full qualifications of a Chartered 
toapplieants between 30 and 40 years of age 
Secretarial experience wiil be 
addressed not later than 
Reference 2288, Sun C 
ulars regarding the 





posses 





ith training in a business office 
niation.—Applications should be 
yessks, OGILVY GILLANDERS & CO., 














} E.C. 3, from whom further partic appointment may be | 
tal 4 
(EYLON.—There is a vacancy for a PROFESSOR OF 
{) PHYSIOS in the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, COLOMBO, CEYLON. \ 


jidate should hold a first-class Honours Degree in Physics of a British University, t 

yaival nt qualifications, He should also have had experience, preferably at a 
sity, as a lecturer or teacher of physics of a high standard, Salary £960 to 
y one increment of £40 and three of £50 A single officer may live in Govern 





the permanent 





y ty the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Fund. Free passages provided to 
dy officer and his wife and two ch L.lren ; Ps 
te vie r the necessary forms of application should be addressed in writing to 


8.W. 1. 


_ Downing r Street, 


ylonial Off 





eretary ( App vin. 


HE AD- MISE RESS is 


Gold Coast, 


m nt 














required for the Government Girls 
Candidates, who should be not more than 32 years 
«perience of »nfant school work and Domes 
and knowledge of Girl Guide work 
-achers than in actual cliss teaching 


Sch 01, A ra 
ze, should b Tt uined Teachers, with ¢ 
Seence teaching, Ability to play games 
rable, Duties to consist more in training of t 
wry, £480 per annum for first three years, thence £510, rising by 
3) to £720 per annum Free quarters and modical attendance, and 
age to the Gold Coast provided. Applications and inyuiries should be addressed 

vers marked “CC. A.,”’ to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehll, 

,8.W. 1. Seottish candidates should apply to the SEGRETARY, Scottish 

m Department, Whitehall, Lond m, S.W. 1, 


V AR DEN, for Masson ‘Hall for Wome n Students, 


first-class 








University 














of Edinburgh, required middle September. Applicants should state 
vional Qualification, previous experience, age and present salary.—Write, 
rth two copies of testimonials, to No, 262 KEITH & CO., Advertising Agents, 
burgh 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
at » invited for the post of Assistant-Lecturer in English Literature 
1 £390 ties to commence September 29th, 1924. 
4 itions should be sent not later than May 31st, to the INTERNAL 
RSTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained 
PORE ALIOTS or WRITERS, with special knowledge of the 
' Country.—Ed,. J. Burrow and Co,, Ltd., Guide Book Publishers, are making 
tions to their Editorial Staff, and would be glad to receive written applications 
Writers who have sound knowledge of Great Britain. Must be quick and 
mte workers, and preferably have had experience in the “ make-up” of books 
38 Apply in own hand-writing, with full particulars, to ED. J, BURROW 
0, 1 rD., Publish hers, Cheltenham, or Central Hou Kingsway, London 








--Rectures, Schelavshine, 








Xr. 














nt ae 3: otherwise a rent allowance is paid. The appointment will be on | 
bation for three years in the first instance If confir : ed the officer will then be 
and pensionable establish vent, and will contribute 4 per cent. of 


annualincrements | 


~ 





THE CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE AND} 
MEDICAL GYMNASTICS, | 

Yatroness: Her MAJE sTY the QUEEN, 

This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Charter, June, 1920, to 
ford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of holding examina- | 
usand granting certificates in Mas Medi Gymnastics and Medical Electricity. | 
‘hese certificates are recognized by the Admiralty, War Otfice, Ministry of Pensions, | 
Toss Soc re and the Medica! Profession generally A List of approved Schools | 
Training Collezes may be had on application to the SECRETARY, C.S.MLM.G., | y 
Great Portland Street, W. 1 ; 1s93 | 


lephone Langham 


TRAINING 





COLLEGE, Road, 


1 


ARIA GREY 


Salusbury 








4 London, N.W. 6; recognized by the Board of Edneation and University of 

Preparation for Diploma in Teaching, University of London; Cambridge 

tcher's Certificate ; Higher Certificate and Diploma of the National Froebel Union, 

, apy for Board of Educati rrants. For further particulars as to 
stels, &c., apply Principal, Miss K ATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A, 








OLLEGE, LOR DO}, 


EXAMINATION, 


Q UEEN’S 
SCHOLARSHIP 
: An Examination will be held in June for Three Open Scholarships. The latest day 


‘ 4pplication, June 6th, 1924, For further particulars apply to the WARDEN, 
*-4) Harley Street, W. 1, 


OF ONDON 


glementation dang 


37 *F aimee a Ss L 


A Course of Three Lectures « ‘Les Pé rodes de Liberté et de Ré 
I’ Histoire Economique ” will ‘oq given (in French) by Professor H. PIR ENNE (Profes- 
sor of Medieval History and Political History of Belgium in the University of Ghent) 
at UNIVERSITY COLCEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on FRIDAY, 
MAY 30TH; WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4TH; and THURSDAY, JUNE 5ru, 1924, at 






5.30 p.m, At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by The Right Hon. H. A. L. 
FISHER, F.R.S., M.P. 
A Course of Three Lectures on Goethe's “ Faust '* will be given (in German) by 





Professor ROBERT PETSCH, Ph.D. (Professor of German Literature in the Univ 

sity of Hamburg) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), 
on MONDAY, TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2ND, 3RD and 4TH, 1924, 
at 5.30 p.m, At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by G. P. GOOCH, Esq., 


M.A., D.Litt. 
Syilabuses of the above Lectures may Pe obtained on application to the undersigned, 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 
EDWIN DELLER, 


Academic Registrar. 
INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. 
COLET eng ete W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 





‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
TEACHERS, GROVE 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 


Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montetiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 


and Grants from the Board of Education, to the 


LAWRENCE. 


Girls’ 
INGHOLT 


Loan Fund 
Miss E. E. 


apply Priucipal, 








Schools and Colleges. 


SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY 





ki GIRLS, 


























Bracing climate. Good education. 

Head-Mistress: Miss Ff. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
I'TINHE DOWN SCHOOL SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville Colleg Oxford 
Braciny air from Downs and sea 
‘HE HIGH SCHOOL, TRURBO. 

CuHatRMaN: THE LORD BISHOP OF TRURO 
HEAD-MISTRESS; Miss DORA COATE, B.A, (London), Hons. in Classics 

Large staff of University Graduates, Senior and Junior Boarding-Houses Three 
Leaving Scholarships to the Universities Prospectus from the Head-Mistress 
wT. BRANDON’S (Clergy Daughters’ School), BRISTOL. 
N \ a 

One Entrace Scholarship of the value of £35 per annum is offered for competition 

June. Candidates must be daughters of clergy of the Church of England, Ave 
limit 10—14 (inclusive) 

Latest date of Entry—June 2nd 

For partic ulars apply SECRETARY 








MONMOUTH 


entitling holders to free tuition or 
24th and 2dth In certain 


HIGH 


An Examinatio; for Foundation Scholarships, 
partial exemptio , from tuitio 1 fees, will be held on 
cases these may be supplemented by a House Scholar 

Papers will be set in English, Arithmetic, 
candidates over 13 will be allowed to offer an 
matics or Botany. Candidates must be over 

Prospectus and further particulars may be obtained from the Head-Mistress, before 


YHE CHOOL 





ship 
French, and General 
additional subject 

1 


Knowledge, an 


1 
Latin or Mathe- 


























June 6th, 

1T. LEONARDS CHOOL, ST. ANDR RE WS. 

A BURSARY of not more than £100 per annum, tenable for three years from 
September next, is offered by the Si : Onards School Seniors War Bursiry Com 
mittee to the daughter of a maa killed or disabled in the War. Candidates shoul. 
be 14 to 15 years of age, and will be required to pass the entranc examinatic m of 
the School Application, giving fall particulars, should be made immediately to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Leonards School, St. Andrews, Vite 
| Seeneen ESS HELENA COLL E IGE, E ALID ING, W. 5. 

Principal—Miss PARKER, 

Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
Languages. English Art, Music, Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £120 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year 





SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


FOUNDED 1850, 


o— HALL 


incipas {Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Principals 4 Miss VIOLET M. FIEL 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GE NTLEMEN’S DAU GUTERS, 


(Resident only.) 









































House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method 
LANGUAGES, and ART 
eee ‘TURES BY WELL- KNOWN PROFESSORS 
JT ANSDOW NE HOUSE, SW AN: AGE, BOAR DING-SCHOOL 
A oo GIRLS, transi cred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDEK, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin Thorough education on moderu lines, 
Pupils an i for advanced examinations and for the universities if 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay Good gardet Net Ball, Tennis 
T H E GRANGE BU xs FT 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD 
Bracing climate, Preparation for Matriculatic i Intermediate Exams, Large 
3 tennis-courts, swimming bat), gymuasium Ap the HEAD- 
iss. 
H. tGEarF i 2h DP, 
OXHEY LANI VATFORD 
Principal—Miss WALLIS 
___ FEN ate Residential School for Girls I “Wat 1 616,"" 
it; ENTWORT HH. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman Rev, J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London 
The School stands in its own g ids of 10 acres, tacing Bournemouth Bay, 
Entrance Scholarships, 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth. ¢ -ge Road, Bournemouth, 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 
a MicekRA EE L's, 5.6.6 3.0 3. 
Ne) WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS&, 
Apply Miss B, A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady Warden 
( VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Statfs. 650 fcet above sea level, (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
Head-Mistress; Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A, (Class, Trip,. Cantab), Boarders only, 
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Ss" ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 


(T.C.D.), 





Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, MLA, Classical Tripos, 


me. 
SCHOOLS ron BOYS ayn Gin 


TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. GIB Lg, 
CLERGY R EC RIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYs Fo 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION B 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledg 














Cambridge. and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, pl ased le 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy i : fo Ain 

liursaries available for Clergy daughters ‘fulalling conditions of the Foundation The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be ation, 
Scholarships to the Universities. J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Lond on ECw 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Telephone : Central 5053. » EL, 

COCKERMOUTH. ———s 


7. HELENS 
b BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. Mountain 
Miss WHEELER, Special terms for clergymen’'s, ministers’ 


and sea air, Principal : , j ; 
Kntire charge if desired, 


and missionaries’ daughters. 








Bovs Schools and Colleges. 


LDENHAM Sc HOOL, ELS’ TRE E, an Examination will be 


held on May 20th-sist. at which about Five Entrance Scholarships will 
be offered to boys under 15 on May Ist. Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER., 


FRADFIELD COLLEGE. — An Examination for THREE 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 60 guineas cach, and for Exhibitions 
of 60 and 40 guineas and £30, will be held on 17th and 18th Jane, Kutry forms can 
be obtained from the SECKETAKY, Lradtield College, berks. 


C'UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near MAIDSTONE, KENT. 
Ss Founded 1576. One or more Scholarships of the value of £105 a year, 
one or more of the value of £30 a year, and a Clothworkers’ Company's Exhibition 
of £30 a year will be awarded in July.—For further particulars apply to the Rev. 
W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master, at the School, or to the CLERK, 53 Palace 
Street, Westminster, 5.W. 


“TT FOW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 

containing in a concise form the reguiations relating to the entry of Cadets 
‘age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 5 months) into the Koyal Naval College. 
| ee of with instructions as to how to apply, &c., anda full illustrated desc ription 
of life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 


BINGDON SCHOOL, 

















BERKS.—Public School Education. 


Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C, Fees £81. Entrance 


Scholarships, March. Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
{ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 


An Examination will be held during the last week in May, 1924, for the 
awarding of One Scholarship, value £100, and Five other Scholarships, value £60 
downwards, open to boys under 14, on June Ist, 1924. Boys under 15 on the 
same date may compete for one of the £60 Scholarships, but a much higher standard 
of work will be expected. For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








YHURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
, Head-Master, F. E, Woodall, M.A., F.K.G.S, (late of Oundle School). Fees, 
25 3a, 10d. per term,.—All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. 


REGHORN ASTLE SCHOOLS 
Preparatory School. Dreghorn Castle, Colinton, Midlothian, prepares boys 
for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A, (formerly 
Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. BURTON, 
M.C., B.A. Healthy situation; 400 acres of woodland and playing fields on the 
slopes of the Pentland Hills, Workshop, Museum, Tennis Courts, Swimming, &c, 


Upper School at CRAIGEND PARK HOU SE, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
Boys of 14 years and over prepared for the Universities and all Prelim, Exams. 

For fuller particulars send for Prospectuses of above Schools to the SECRETARY, 
17 Kutland Street, Edinburgh, or to the HEAD-MASTERS. 


\ J] ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An Examination to fill Vacant 

Scholarships and Exhibitions will be held at the School on June 17th, isth 
and 19th, For particulars apply (by letter only) to the BURSAR, The Bursary, 
Little Dean's Yard, London, 5.W. 1, 


wy CH ILARSHIPS AT HURSTPIERPOLNT 
SUSSEX. Value, £50 a year, reducing fees to £55, 
Apply the HEAD-MASTER. 


ly ING’S COLLEGE, 'TAUN'TON.- 

School on the Woodard Foundation. Boys prepared for the Universities 
and for professional and commercial careers, Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming Bath, 
©.T.C. Inclusive tees, £75 per annum.—For Prospectus, cte., appty to the LEAD- 
MASTER, 


” ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An Examination 
will be held on June 3rd, 4th and Sth, for Three Ent —_— Scholarships of 
£50, £40 and £30.—Por particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTEL 


"ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—-Reeognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea lacing Dartmoor, Special ENGINE® RING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A, 











JULLEGE, 


Entries close June 6th,— 





—Churech of England Public 











YTOWE SCHOOL Scholarship Examination, 1924.—Preliminary 
J June 20th: tinal, July 3rd-Sth, Particulars and entry forms may be had 
from the HE AD MASTE R, Stowe School, Buckingham, 








Scholastic Agencies. 





Ss CHUOLS Information and carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, vocational Lraining, aud all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 
pa for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
CHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.’ 
LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone 
Educational Agents, Esta blishy “l 1873, 
Messrs, Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all Schoo! 
Principals in the country. They will also te glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 


Puross 


AREERS. 
61 CONDUIT STREET. 





& CO., 
Rege nt 4926, 








Private Euition, &e. 
KE LOCetion.—Mr CHARLES 


wili forward a brochure of his Private 

Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, 

Pupils include PAKLIAMENTARY 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 


jee PARISIAN 


sation, 





SEYMOvp 
Lessons in PUBL I¢ P 
Reciting, and Cor re 
CANDIDATES, Barrister 
401 Strand (Opposite Hotel ¢ 


SCHOOL OF FRENCH.—Crammar, conver 
diction taught by the French method, At pupii’s resige n ; 





ecil) wi 














12 Orchard Street, Oxford Street, 
erent THE BEASLEY TREATME INT.—The ai 
rational one, Cloth bound volume free from E. J, y, ‘Vorraneen: 
Willesden Lane Owe 
—————— —= 
Cours, &c. 
rrr, 





CHURCH 


President : 


T RAVELLERS’ CLUB 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 


Chairman: THE LORD SAYE AND SELE. 


PRICE INCLUDES 14 DAYS’ HOTELS AND RAI, 
£8 8s. 14 days’ BELGIAN SEA-COAST, Excursions Ypres 
Bruges, ete. 
£12 12s, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions 
Rigi, Burgenstock, ete. 
£13 13s. LUGANO for ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, ete., ete. 
£17 17s. VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, STRESA, GAR 
DONE-RIVIERA. 
£19 10s). MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE. 
Hon. Sece., Col. Fergusson, C.V.G., 
3AR Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





Qi HENRY aU, LIMIPRe 
KO PALATIAL HOTELS, SHORT SEA ROUTE, 
TUURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS’ HOTEL AND RAIL 


£8 &. 14 days BELGIAN COAST, 
NIEUPORT BATTLE 


with visits to BRUGES 
FIELDS, large hotel, 


ZEEBRUGGE 
return ticket 


£13 13s, GRAND HOTEL, DRUNNEN, Lake of Lucerne. 14 days and journey 

£16 2s, PALACE DES ALPES, MURREN, King of the Oberland, i4 da 
and journey. 

£19 10s, MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE, 6,000 feet above the sea, 14 day 


and jouruey. Golf, Lawn Tennis, Bathing, Fishing. ‘The Finest Ho 
in Switzerland. 

ATHOLL PALACE, 
London 


£15 15s. PITLOCHRY, 14 days with return ticket fro 
Booklet on application to 
The SECRETARY, 5 H.K., Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W.1, 





PY ROL — DoLomitreE “e 
s . By Auto. July 2rd, 
INDIA, BU me A CEYLON, 
4 months Get 7tl 
WORLD ‘i, OU 
INDIA, BURMA, aan 
JAVA, CHINA, JAPAN, &e. 
(Can be taken in sections.) 


Accompanied by N. 8. BISHOP, FLR.G S. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Rona 1, S.E. 19 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on pace 556 














Gotels, Wodros, Kc. 
{ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hot 


Comiorts with the advantages of 
Ciitt overlooking Bay and Pines. Magscur, 
Telep.: 341 


\OUNTRY HOLIDAYS, NORTH DEVON.—Two Ge: 

J RECEIVE GUESTS in beautiful old Manor House: moderat: 
reach all noted beauty spots, Farm produce,—Miss TABOR, “ Lee How 
Marweod, N. Devon. 


a Hydro. 
Masseuse : 


Keautiful position on Wer 
Resident Physician (M1 





tle ~wome! 
terms 








{ UESTS received in private country house. Terms from 34 gms 
week inelusive.—App!y DALGLEISH, The Lodge, Pembury, Tunbrid? 


Wells, Phone 63 Pembury. 





-_—-— ——e 
I OLIDAYS IN FRANCE.—Retined family can receive two boys 

Perfect climate.—Prof. JACOB (B.A.), LES VIVCINES, Vence (Alp.M 
France 








Authors, Sevetesiting, | &r. 
ReOxALD MASSEY, PERAR) 


TD 


AGENT. 





LITERARY 


Goud Stories, &e., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to P 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, EC, & 


Doctors’ Commons, 





post 
Chem 


Ar 






PSt Scho, 
ed to Ain 
nLOrmatiog 
given 
EC, His 


» CON Ver. 
den , 


._ 
he on 


TALgOWer 


—:! 


LUB. 
URY, 
IL, 
Ypres, 
‘ursions 


ete, 


GAR. 


Tr 
(GUE. 
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Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
1) to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
fjustrated pooklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. 1, 
Se t TO + " ‘ y ° 
QURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. — Private 
tuition by Mr. Robert Machray, the well-known journalist and contributor to 
} . Fortnightly, Saturday, &¢—The Misses Neal & Tucker, 52 Bedford St., W.C. 2, 


TED EPEWSYEY AT = pave 
9s, TYPEWRITTEN 10d. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies 3d. 
z per_ 1,000 words. Duplicating. Translations, Accuracy and dispatch,— 
ons STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 


eae . 
YPEWRITING, ls. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction quan- 
tity. Illegible writing speciality, 200 testimonials, including Helen Mathers’. Est, 

rT) _Expedient Typing Co. (1), 69 Lower Clapton Road, E. 5. 


qreewRiting AND DUPLICATING. 














MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE (“ C"’), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





Plays, etc. Prompt and careful work assure’ Miss BEITH, Tattingstone, 


Ipswich. 


—eE— 


poewerting and Duplicating, 6d. per 1,000 words. MSS. and 








Financial, &r. 





EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd, 





P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 
———_—_——— 
= 








Miscellaneons. 


NT ‘ a4 ‘ Y . Y fa hl 
_ARSON’S PURE PAINT. 
NON-POISONOUS. MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours, 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration. 
For patterns and particulars write— 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W, 11. 


REAL SAVING. — WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list or send 


garments for free estimate, or we collect.—-LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. A.), 
1¢ Chardmore Road, London ,N.16, ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 











TOUR SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
successfully. Descriptive booklet and price list.—Leveson’s Invisible Repair 
.., Dept. Sp., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C,4, ’Phone; City 1170, We collect. 








(‘HE BEST WAY TO GET GOOD BACON. Send for a side 
of Fisher's “‘ Peerless "’ (about 42 Ibs.) at 104d. per Ib. (smoked or unsmoked), 
mil paid, guaranteed prime quality and to keep for two months. Compare this 
price with any others. List tree. Cash or satisfactory references, 
WM. FISHER, Bacon Curer, Bristol. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. — Your own Arms, 
: Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENKY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value 
t assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 











‘\OCKROACHES effectually cleared by “ Blattis,” as used in 

the Royal Palace. Never fails in its purpose.—Tins, ls, 6d,., 2s, 8d., 5s., 

post free from HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or through your 
Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, and all BOOT’S Branches, 








An excellent present for a child is “ The 
Children’s Policy.’’ It provides now a life 
assurance which will become payable at 
death after age 25 at a low premium 
sharing in large profits. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No shareholders No commission 








B' }OK BARGAINS.—Send for my May Catalogue of Books in 
all branches of Literature in new condition, offered at Bargain Prices, Free 
on request.—H, J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W, 1. 




















IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS| 


At All Good Bookshops and Libraries 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


By CHARLES SAROLEA 
Professor of French Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net 


Daily Mail: “ One of the cleverest and best accounts that has 
yet appeared.” 

Times Literary Supplement: “ Valuable for its transparent 
honesty.” 

Morning Post: “He is an observer with the interpreting eye 
which sees below the surface of things.” 

Scotsman: “‘ The British Premier should read and digest this book.” 

















About Famous Men and Women 


MEMORIES | 
By KATHARINE TYNAN 
| 


Demy 8vo. Price 15s, net | 

Times: ‘‘ Her memories are warm and sincere, and will fan the 
pleasant fires of recollection.” 

Morning Post: “ Has the fragrance of faded rose-leaves in a blue | 
china bowl (yes, and somewhere at a distance little bells are | 
chiming).” 

Spectator: “ Adds a volume to the valuable material dealing with 
modern literary, political and social history.” 














For Lovers of England 


OLD WORLD ENGLAND 


Impressions of a Stranger 


By ALBERT OSBORNE 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Price 12s. 6d. net 


Times: “It is not only our villages, inns, castles, rivers and 
cathedrals that transport him, but our people, high and low, and our 
modes of life.” 

Birmingham Post: “ A knowledgeable and pleasant book.” 

Liverpool Post: “His writing has real charm. . . . There 
should be many readers for this book.” 














STILL IN GREAT DEMAND 
UNCENSORED RECOLLECTIONS 
ANON. 12s. 6d. net 
THINGS I KNOW ABOUT KINGS, 
CELEBRITIES AND CROOKS 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 12s. 6d. net 
W. H. HUDSON: A PORTRAIT 

MORLEY ROBERTS. l6s. net 
BANKERS AND CREDIT 

HARTLEY WITHERS. 6s. net 





Novels that are Being Widely Read 
Mr. Vachell’s Fine Novel 
THE PROCESSION OF LIFE 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 
THE HOUSE OF DOOM 
3y KATHARINE TYNAN 
| SUNSHINE STREET 
By FLORENCE A. KILPATRICK 
THE PASSIONATE ADVENTURE 
By FRANK STAYTON | 
JIM HANVEY, DETECTIVE 


By OCTAVUS ROY COHEN, author of “The 
Crimson Alibi,” ete. 














“A masterpiece.”—Birmingham Post. 


THE UTTERMOST FARTHING 
By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES 


Author of “The Chink in the Armour,” ete. 
Daily Telegraph: “‘ Reveals Mrs. Belloc Lowndes as one of the 
best of our story-tellers . . . exciting and dramatic, 
Evening News: “A really thrilling story.” 
| EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, LTD. 
148 STRAND, LONDON. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


George Macdonald and His Wife 


By GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. _Introduc- 

tion by G. K. CHESTERTON. Illustrated. 21s. 

The biography gives mid-century pictures in vivid colours; 

intimacies with Lady Byron, Ruskin, Maurice, Octavia Hill, Lewis 

Carroll and the Mount-Temples point the mind and hear t of that 

age. The late Sir William Robertson-Nicoll pronounced it “ one 

of the fullest records of a trit imphant faith in the whole hitens of 
the Christian Church. 





Literary Studies and Reviews 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON. Author of 


“ Exile 


and Other Poems,” “Images of War,” &c. 
7s. 6d. 
It i rst chance we have had of knowing for certair o 








he most erudite, acute and balanced artic 


ticism. —o/pectator. 


Voltaire’ s Philosophical Dictionary 
(Selected and Translated) 
By H. I. WOOLF. 


“A selection of the happiest 


The Quaker Seekers of Wales 
A Story of the Lloyds of Dolobran 
By ANNA LLOYD BRAITHWAITE THOMAS. 
Illustrated, 6s. 6d, 





articles, admirably translated.” 
G 


This is a iphic story of the difficulties and sufferings en- 
countered 1 the two brothers, Charles and Thomas Lloyd, when 
they joined ‘he Quaker fellowship. 

The Call: A New Novel 
By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL. 7s. 6d. 


* This novel, so sincerely felt, so brilliantly expressed, so full of 
pain, ends happily a completely satisfying novel 


—John o’ London’s Weekly. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 














<< 





*4n Epoch-Making Discovery.” 


CONSTRUCTIVE 


CONSCIOUS CONTROL 
OF THE 


INDIVIDUAL 
By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 


Author of “* Man's Supreme Inheritance.” 





With an Introduction by 


PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY, Ph.D., LL.D 
10s. 6d. net 


Crown 8vo 


Man has a genius for defeating his own ends. A sleepless 
night is but one of the many object-lessons in this truth i 


at every turn our Sub-Conscious Self gets the better of « Ir 
Will. Mr. Alexander’s practical remedy for this innate per- 
versity, a remedy which has already been acclaimed by the 


scientific world, and bids fair to put mankind on a 
ing, lies not in blind faith nor in the childish formule of 
Auto-Suggestion, but in the resumption of the Conscious 
Control of all our activities. 

His book will hit thinking people like a blow. But comfort 
and remedy are close at hand; and there is not a man or 
woman among us who can afford to neglect his discovery and 
the opportunities of betterment which it offers. 

“An amazing book. ... If all that Mr. Alexander says js 
true, the only remaining salvation is to go to him to be 
taught.”"—Yorkssire Post. 


new Toot- 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 




















REDEMPTION. 


A Novel of Empire. 
| By BECKLES WILLSON. 


7/6 net. 


living writers are better qualified to be the interpreter of 
"—Spectater, 


“ Few 
this great Dominion.’ 





LIFE AND LAST WORDS 
OF WILFRID EWART. 


Author of “ Way of Revelation.” 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM 


9/- net. 





Ai all Booksellers 
and Libraries. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford St., W.C.2 




















\ 


SANE SEX BOOKS. 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, henest, 

forward information there is only one choice, and that is The ae: fp 
and Race Series, published by the Proprietors of the 6d. Monthly 
Magazine, “ Health and Efficiency.” The Books do not pander to 


weakness or prejudice, and cannot possibly be confused wit 
other kind of literature sold in certain quarters. 

WISE WEDLOCK 6/9 BOYHOOD 3/- 
The Standard Volume on | .rth The Facts of Life pres ‘ 
Control. Boy 


By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 
THE REALITIES OF 
MARRIAGE 


A Book of Guidance for Adults. 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 


The only authentic edition. 
(Illustrated.) 9/6 
By Dr. R. T. TRALL 

MANHOOD 3/- 


rll Facts of Life presented to 
n 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 


MATRIMONY 3/- 
The Truth about Marriage. 
By MONA BAIRD 


WOMANHOOD 3/- 
The Facts of Life for Women. 
By MONA BAIRD 
GIRLHOOD 3/- 


Fe Facts of Life 
irl 
By MONA BAIRD 


Special offer: 


presented to 


Each price includes pogtage and a copy > 


By CHARLES THOMPSON 
HOW TO LOVE 3/- 


The Art of Cour p and 
Marriage. 

By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
YOUTH AND 
MAIDENHOOD 3 - 
or Sex Knowledge for Young 


People. 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 


THE LURE OF LOVE 
A Manual for Future Bri 


Benedicts. 
By Dr. ROBERTSON 
WALLACE, M.B., C.M. 


THE NEW ANATOMY 


OF HEALTH 4 - 
A Course of Training in Health 
and Physical | Culture | the 
editor of “Health ‘and 


Efficiency.” 


The complete library of 12 books for 45 


ae and Efficiency. 


Send Cheque or P. 


HEALTH PROMOTION 


LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 





Brooke’s Collected Poems, 
Journal of Society and the Drama, 
Worcestershire, large 
Suburbs, 27s. 6d., 
Green’s History English People, 
£15 15s 


from 1801 to 1848, 24 
£4 4s. 
Builders.— kh. 


OOKS. —- Lord 


6s. 9d., pub. 163.; Dumas 


1923; Maupas 
4 vols., 
s Geo. Eliot’s Works 
vols., £5 5s.; 


WANTED, 


Elizabethan 
Celebrated Crimes, 


Hamilton’s 


Riceardi Press 
profusely illus., 
paper copy, £2 2s. ; 
sant’s Novels 
1877, £3 3s. ; 
4 vols., £5 5s. ; 
Yule’s Travels of Marco Polo, 2 v Oo 
1917; Scott's Cathe 

Johu Bright Street, Birmingham 


and Life, 2 


Farrer’s Eaves of the World, 2 


BAKLN’'S Great Bookshop, 


8 vols., £5 os 
1919, £2; The Tatler, an 
46 vols., fine lot, £21 
Kelly's London Directory with ¢ 
complete in English, 10 vols 
Lord Morley’s Works, 1 

Almanach de Got! 


vols., 


Ulster, new cop 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


HE CONCISE 
DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY tas now been re- 


issued at the remarkably low price of 21s. net. 
This is actually below the pre-war price of 28s 


ITHIN the limits of a single volume this book 

contains 31,500 Lives and an_ incalculable 

number of facts and dates. It is not, and does 
not pretend to be, a book to read; but it is for that very 
reason the ideal book of reference. There is no book in 
the world, short of a telephone directory, from which the 
required information can be more readily extracted. And 
there is no other such book. 


HIS book ought, it is believed, to be in every public 
7 reference library; on the shelves of every journalist 
and of most men of business; in every school 
library, every ocean liner; and in many thousands of 
private houses, in every country where English is read 
and English worthies remembered. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


HE DIARY OF 
A COUNTRY 
PARSON keptby ths 


S WOODFORDE from 1758-178 
RESFORD. 


Rev. JAMES 
and now edited by JOHN BE 


F this remarkable book Mr. Edmund Gosse said: 

“There are engaging things in Woodforde’s 

Diary”; Mr. Leonard Woolf said, “Mr. James 
Woodforde will probably now be immortal ”; Mr. Robert 
Lynd, “ We cannot help liking him”; Mr. J. C. Squire, 
“If I were asked which I would rather forego, this or 
the Farington Diary, I should not hesitate a moment in 
choosing Woodforde’s”; the Daily Mail, “It is no slight 
discovery, this authentic diary”; and the Westminster 
Gazette called the Diary “a treasure.” 12s. 6d. net. 


GYPT AND THE 
ARMY By Lieutenant-Colonel 


P, G. ELGOOD, C.M.G. 


This book attempts to give a full and accurate account 
of Egypt during the War and up to to-day. 16s, net. 














Now Ready at all Booksellers . 1-1. of 


The Wayland- Ditrich Saga. 


“THE SAGA OF DIETRICH OF 
BERN AND HIS COMPANIONS,” 


led by that of WAYLAND SMITH: Their Deeds in 
the 4th and 5th Centuries, a.v., as told from the bese to 
1c 13th Centuries. Collected, set in order, and retold in 
Verse in the 20th Century, by 
KATHERINE M. Buck. 
With Tilu tions by Elizabcth Goodman, 
Prelude. 


PART I. 
The Song of Wayland. 


Book I. Nornaguest and Sigurd. 
Book Il. Wayland, Egil, and Finn. 
Book Ili. Hengest, including the Tale of Maximus. 


PART II. 
The Song of Dietrich. 
To be published monthly in Shilling and Three Shilling 


Numbers. Foolscap 4to. 


A wonderful ry telling of grim adventures and quiet, resting 
l and hate of man and woman—o - the passion 
he y an ‘ terror of de in the day 








London: A. H. MAYHEW, 
56 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 








ie The dined s Charities 





A Royal and Splendid Picture Book 
Now Ready 


EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF 


THE QUEEN’S 
DOLLS’ HOUSE 


Edited by A. C. BENSON, C.V.O., and 
SIR LAWRENCE WEAVER, K.C.B. 


Crown 4to. 5s, net. 


An invaluable companion for those who visit 
the Queen’s Dolls’ House at the British Empire 
Exhibition, and for all lovers of beautiful books. 
No volume of such attraction and with so many 
wonderful illustrations has ever before been 
offered to the public at such a price. 

The demand is enormous. 


: ee 
Order from your Bookseller at once. 





Published by G@he Daily Gelegrapy and METHUEN & CO., 


Ltd., London. 
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An T. FISHER UNWIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





THOMAS BURT, MPP., D.C.L., Pitman and Privy Councillor, 
An Autobiography. With Supplementary Chapters by AARON WATSON and a Foreword by 


WILFRID Burt. 


This autobiography will prove one of the most interesting books of the season. 


15s. net, 


Mr. Burt was a Labour Pioneer in 


the most precise and the most extended meaning of the term. The conditions of mining life when Mr. Burt first entered 
a coal- pit and the growth of the Labour cause are graphically described. 1 
‘The autobiography ranks among the most valuable social documents of our time.”—T7he Siar. 





HAUNTED HOUSES 
3y CAMILLE FLAMMARION, author of 
“Death and Its Mystery ” and “ Dreams of 
an Astronomer.” 12s. 6d. net. 


To those who have already read the author’s famous 
Trilogy (“Before Death,” “At Death,” and “ After 
Death”) M. Flammarion’s writings of the Spirit World 
will need no introduction. It will be sufficient to say that 
he treats this subject from the same view point of cases 
of phenomenal appearances from the Spirit World. Apart 
from this the book will be found to contain a most 
interesting number of Ghost Stories and unaccountable 
happenings. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES 


GREVILLE AND HENRY REEVE. 


Edited by A. H. JOHNSON. 
Cloth. 21s. net. 

This volume is good reading to those interested in the 
doings of the early Victorians. They are spread over a 
period from 1839—1865, and not only deal with the critical 
history of those times, but also with the political and 
social gossip, which will always remain a source of great 
interest to readers of to-day. 

“One of the most piquant and enlightening of literary 
and political memoirs.”—Scotsman. 


POINCARE: A Biographical Portrait 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON, Author of 
“ Peacemaking at Paris.” 7s. 6d. net. 


A temperament which has long been an enigma to the 
English mind is here revealed to the world in this illumin- 
ating and brightly written volume. The author until 
recently was the Paris correspondent of the Times, and 
everyone should read this book if they wish to form an 
accurate judgment of the remarkable man who has played 
so big a part in Europe since the war. 

“Very interesting, very informative, and, be it added, 
very opportune.”—/ ruth, 


JOHN T. MITCHELL. 


Pioneer of Consumers’ Co-operation. 
By PERCY REDFERN. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


Though neither a founder of the Pioneer Co-operative 
Society at Rochdale, nor of the Wholesale Society that 
followed, John Mitchell stands out as originating the con- 
ception of an all-inclusive consumers’ movement. He 
wanted a democracy sovereign over capital and labour 
and employing both in the direct serv ice of the consuming 
community; and during twenty years he led in this 
direction. 
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THOMAS HARDY’S UNIVERSE, 
By ERNEST BRENNECKE, Jun. 
Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 
In view of the immense interest in Hardy which is now 
prevalent, this book should supply a definite need. The 
author has discussed the ‘ Hardy- Universe” with j 
creator, who, while disclaiming any attempt t oon 
his writings a “ systematised and warranted phi lo 
found himself in fair agreemeént with the 
presented. 


THE DRAMA OF THE LAW, 
By His Honour Judge EDWARD PARRY, 
Author of “What the Judge Thought,” 
“Seven Lamps of Advocacy,” ete. (Second 
Impression.) 21s. net. 

His Honour Jud ge Parry’s new book an intensely 
interesting treatise founded on the Ameen of sensational 
trials of the past: the Tichborne Trial, the life and de ath 
of Charles Peace, a tale of Judge Jeffreys and the B loody 

Assizes, some murder mysteries which have never been 

cleared up, and the tale of the “ Ducking Stool.” 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

“There is no end to the good stories one would like to 
quote from this absorbing book. One cannot praise it too 
highly.”"—Daily Graphic. 

“He makes of everything that he touches a st 
without doing violence to the actual records, which we uid 
do credit to a writer of thrilling fiction.” 

—lVes 


THE LIFE OF OLIVE SCHREINER 
By S. C. CRONWRIGHT-SCHREINER. 
Illustrated. (Second Impression.) 21s. net. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 
“We have scidom met with a biography in which the 
living interest is from first to last so powerful.” 
—Birmingham Post 

. but they cannot beat this book for fascination or 

grip."—The Observer. 

“It stands apart from commonplace biography.” 
—Yorkshire Post. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: The Work 


and Influence of Parson Lot. 


its 
° 
Y in 








system 





ctminster 





“ 





By W. HENRY BROWN. Illus. 3s. 6d. net. 
This new life of Kingsley deals fully with the Parson 
Lot period of his career, and gives a new estimate of his 


influence on social movements. The author has had access 
to many original sources of information, and the book 
will be indispensable to all interested in the Chartist, 
Christian Socialist, Co-operative and kindred movements. 





THE HOUSES OF 
SAYLE (formerly Housing Sub-Inspector in the Ministry of Health). 
ROSEVEAR, F.S.L, 


Garden Cities and Town-Planning Association. 


By A. 
an additional chapter by JOHN A. 


THE WORKERS. 

Edited and with 
Member of the Council of the 
Profusely illustrated with diagrams, plans, and 


photographs. - 6d. net. 

“The Housing Problem” is a familiar phrase—an‘ it is little more than a phrase to many of us—but to those who 

have seen and understood something of the human discomfort, degradation, and discontent of that prob lem 1, it is not a 
phrase, but a shameful fact which must be faced. 

The political cry “ Homes for Heroes” and its culmination, the Housing Act of 1919, are dealt with in detail, and 


the reasons why operations under the Act broke yw and so little was actually effected are adequately discussed 





T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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